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On March 25, 2009, Notre Dame was embroiled in the biggest 
controversy to hit the campus since the performance of The Va¬ 
gina Monologues. A few days earlier, Notre Dame president John 
Jenkins, CSC had announced that the university planned to give 
President Barack Obama an honorary doctorate. Within hours of 
the announcement a storm of protest erupted which showed no 
sign of dying down any time soon. Citing the statement of the US 
Catholic Bishops in 2004, “The Catholic community and Catho¬ 
lic institutions should not honor those who act in defiance of our 
fundamental moral principles. They should not be given awards, 
honors or platforms which would suggest support for their actions” 
the ordinary of the Diocese of Fort Wayne-South Bend, John M. 

D’Arcy announced that, for the first time in 25 years, he would not be attending graduation ceremonies at Notre 
Dame, because “President Obama has recently affirmed, and has now placed in public policy, his long stated unwilling¬ 
ness to hold human life as sacred.” 
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By April 2009 over 250,000people had signed a petition condemning Notre Dames actions, and Bishop 
Thomas J. Olmstead of the Phoenix, Arizona diocese joined with his colleague Bishop DArcy in denouncing Jenkins deci¬ 
sion, calling the decision to honor President Obama a “public act of disobedience'' and a “grave mistake." 

Beginning in June 1984 and continuing for the next 25 years. Fidelity Magazine and then Culture Wars published a 
series of articles on Notre Dame that rocked the Catholic World. Beginning with a survay of the theolgy department. 
Those articles described a sordid web of intrigue which included blackmail and murder and which amounts to the best 
description of the trajectory that began when Father Fiesburgh stole Notre Dame from the Catholic Church in 1967. 
Written by one of the most acute observers of the contemporary Catholic scene and compiled over a quarter of a Cen¬ 
tury, these articles tell the compelling story of the demise of Catholic education in America. 
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“No social progress outside the moral order.' 
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LETTERS 

SPLENDID BENEFIT 

You always manage to explain 
something that has disturbed me 
for awhile. In your recent “Niggas 
in Denial” {CW, October 2010) ar¬ 
ticle you explain what happened to 
the rabble-rousing blacks of the 
1960s. I knew the government had 
silenced them, in several ways, but 
never knew the whole story. It is a 
special benefit to us that you do all 
the research that we would never 
have the time or wherewithal to 
uncover the big picture. Your work 
is a treasure and I am grateful you 
are able to share it with us. 

Marcia J. Pokus 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


ELOQUENT LETTER 

Thank you for your answer, in 
the October 2010 issue of Culture 
Wars, to Fr. Harrisons attack, in 
which answer you quote Harrison: 
“There is no more eloquent de¬ 
fense of the rights and 
duties. . .than the one offered by 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in his 
“Letter From Birmingham 
Jail. . . .” It reminded me of the 
time, a few years ago, when a fa¬ 
mous liberal-arts college in Michi¬ 
gan proposed a sort of memorial to 
Martin L. King and that same 
“Letter from Birmingham Jail.” 
The college quoted some of the let¬ 
ter, and I had to agree that it is elo¬ 
quent. But I had to reply to the 
college approximately as follows:” 
We know who wrote Kings doc¬ 
toral dissertation, because we know 
whose mistakes in spelling and 
grammar he copied. We know that 
Communist wrote his “I Have A 
Dream” speech. But did we ever 


find out who wrote his “Letter 
From Birmingham Jail”? Having 
heard no more about the King me¬ 
morial, I think it has been quietly 
interred. 

Jim Ware 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


NAME-CALLING 

I was disappointed to see in your 
letters to the editor in the October 
issue of CW 2010, in your reply you 
did not make a reasoned argument 
why they were in moral error who 
favored the war in Iraq, but instead 
saying that were either fools or pros¬ 
titutes (Matthew 5:22). 

I realize that in the Catholic Cat¬ 
echism it seems to imply that the 
just wars are only wars of defense. 
But what happened to the popes 
who supported and preached the 
Crusades? What happened to the 
Teutonic Knights and William the 
Conquer? What happened to the at¬ 
tempt to convert the warrior class to 
a “defense of the damsels in distress” 
and the defense of the poor in their 
fight against the tyrants, symbolized 
by St. George and the dragon? 

What happened to the promises 
to Abraham to inherit Palestine? 
What happened to Joshua, 
Deborah and Barak, Gideon, 
Samson, David and Solomon who 
conquered Palestine? What hap¬ 
pened to Elijah who slew the 
prophets of Baal? What happened 
to Jesus Christ who conquered 
Death by death that we might have 
eternal life, have the power to be 
made the sons of God in him, be 
partakers of the divine nature, and 
rule with him in glory? What hap¬ 
pened to the Christians who are to 
put on the whole armor of God 


that they might do battle with the 
demons? 

It seems that both Scripture and 
Tradition do not only justify wars 
of defense but also wars of con¬ 
quest. I am disappointed because 
you do not give a reason for either 
type of war, and do not provide an 
analysis for distinguishing what is a 
just war, but rely on name-calling. 

Charles Caldwell 
Naples, Florida 


AN APOLOGY 

If any fools or prostitutes were 
offended by me linking them with 
the Holy Trinity of Catholic 
Neconservative Warmongers — 
Weigel, Novak and Neuhaus/ 
George — then I apologize. Oth¬ 
erwise, I stand by what I said. 

To see the attack on Iraq in the 
light of Biblical precedent evokes 
Miltons tract on Divorce and all 
the worst aspects of the Puritan 
culture that got transplanted to 
New England. We are not a “City 
on a Hill” and have never been 
such anywhere but in the dank 
confines of the Puritan imagina¬ 
tion. Our actions ad helium have to 
be judged according to Just War 
Criteria, and according to these 
criteria the Bush war fails the test, 
no matter how many fools and 
prostitutes supported it. 

E. Michael Jones 
South Bend, Indiana 


THE REAL ^^DUCK-BILLED 
PLATYPUS” 

In letters column of the October 
2010 issue of Culture Wars, Father 
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Brian Harrison supports “The 
Manhattan Declaration,” calling 
for bishops, presumably he means 
to include the Bishop of Rome, to 
butt out of “detailed policies about 
progressive tax rates, higher mini¬ 
mum wages, and the expansion of 
health care. ” In mentioning these 
three issues in particular, and pro¬ 
posing that we should leave them 
to the laity, Princeton Professor 
Robert George, the author of that 
manifesto, just happens to present 
three of the hottest of the hot-but- 
ton issues where neoconservatives, 
who speak mainly for capitalist 
plutocrats, are most sensitive about 
clerical meddling. And “clerical 
meddling, ” considering the dissent 
following social encyclicals since 
the 1960s, ranges up to the level of 
the papal magisterium. Progressive 
tax rates imply taxation according 
to ability which at the practical 
level generally means income taxes. 
Higher minimum wages amount to 
just wages for all adult workers. 
Universal health care means provid¬ 
ing the same kind of care for all 
citizens — “cheap or even free of 
charge,” — (as John Paul II put it 
in his labor encyclical), the way 
Congressmen and Senators and se¬ 
nior citizens now get their health 
care in the U. S. 

Now as for the laity, their in¬ 
volvement in such matters is a 
given. Except for a few years dur¬ 
ing the Great Depression (I think 
of Father Charles Coughlin, Msgr. 
John Ryan, and Father, later 
Bishop, Francis J. Haas), such 
matters have always been largely 
the domain of laymen. And start¬ 
ing soon after World War II, the 
process of undoing social measures 
adopted during that era proceeded 
until we ended up in the present 
Great Recession. Fortunately, some 


remnants of programs adopted 
during the Depression — like un¬ 
employment insuranceand like the 
federal deposit insurance pro¬ 
gram — survived, which averted 
total disaster recently for our bank¬ 
ing system and its depositors. 

Aside from that brief episode, 
economics and the economy have 
been lay “apostolates” from the 
start. The Physiocrats in the 18'^ 
century proposed that correct eco¬ 
nomic actions stemmed from “laws 
of nature” installed by “god,” to be 
sure, but a strange “god” who 


thereafter showed no further inter¬ 
est in the governance of the world 
and economic life. The classical 
economists during the 19'^ century 
concurred, and elaborated by “dis¬ 
covering” the “laws” of economics 
and how they worked. These 
were, of course, supposed to be 
like physical natural laws, so that 
the importance of moral natural 
laws was soon deemed superfluous. 
After the impending shipwreck be¬ 
came apparent, and the Marxian 
revolution shook the resultant de¬ 
generate capitalist world to its 


Culture Wars welcomes letters to the editor. 
Preference will be given to letters which deal 
with topics discussed in the magazine. Letters 
should ideally be limited to one single-spaced 
page, but we know how difficult it is to follow 
ideals in this world. Letters can be sent by mail 
to Culture Wars, 206 Marquette Ave., South 
Bend, IN 46617; by fax to 219-289-1461; or by 
electronic mail to Jones@culturewars.com. 
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foundations, the old crew returned 
back on deck, determined to re¬ 
store things to where they had 
been. Governments were banished 
to night-watchman status, with 
self-interest (greed), hopefully re¬ 
deemed in old age by generous 
philanthropy, providing the driv¬ 
ing force. These revivalists were 
designated variously as neo-classi¬ 
cal economists, neo-liberals, and 
neoconservatives. They include 
prominently also the so-called Aus¬ 
trian School, featuring especially 
Ludwig von Mises and Friedrich 
Hayek. These were Jewish agnos¬ 
tics, and Hayek in particular had 
little use for specifically the con¬ 
cept social justice. He considered it 
a “a devious plot that will lead to 
fascism.” 

The “Austrians” made their mark 
in the United States after World 
War II where they opposed the so- 
called Keynesian revolution by ag¬ 
gressively promoting a return to 
free market individualism. Catho¬ 
lics were often seduced by the no¬ 
tion that Austrians are presumed to 
be Catholics. Mises and Hayek 
(formerly a socialist) had little use 
for anything related to Catholic so¬ 
cial teachings, and their champion¬ 
ing of individualism and free mar¬ 
kets clash head-on with Catholic 
social teachings. For Catholic Aus¬ 
trians one must turn to people like 
the Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss. 
He had planned to introduce what 
he called the Quadragesimo Anno 
state,” but was assassinated by the 
Nazis in 1934. Also Msgr. 
Johannes Messner, the great social 
ethician who is being proposed for 
beatification, did monumental 
work in support of Catholic social 
teachings. These were authentic 
Austrians, imbued with spirit of 
papal teachings, as was my former 


professor Kurt Schuschnigg who 
succeeded Dollfuss, and who 
ended up spending seven years in a 
Nazi concentration camp. 

The Anglo economists, who 
played a major role in shaping lib¬ 
eral or free market economics dur¬ 
ing the 19^^ century were mostly of 
the laity insofar as serious affilia¬ 
tion with any religion or church 
was concerned. Marx, in Das 
Kapitaly which he wrote in Lon¬ 
don, then at the center of the capi¬ 
talist world, indicated mockingly 
in the Preface: “The English Estab¬ 
lished Church, e.g., will more 
readily pardon an attack on 38 of 
its 39 articles than on l/39th of its 
income.” He was less inclined to 
not take the Roman Catholic 
Church seriously, even though Karl 
did not live to experience the ap¬ 
pearance of Rerum Novarum. Thus 
he viewed with some alarm the ac¬ 
tivity of the German Bishop of 
Mainz, Wilhelm Emmanuel von 
Ketteler. In 1869, in a letter to 
Friedrich Engels, his companion, 
he wrote: The dogs (clergy) are 
toying with the labor problem as, 
for example, the priests {Pfajfen) 
of the Dusseldorf Congress and 
Bishop Ketteler in Mainz.” 

Ifs interesting, isn’t it, that now 
priests like Father Harrison, along 
with neoconservatives like Profes¬ 
sor George and his Manhattan 
manifesto join with Karl Marx in 
expressing alarm when clergy in¬ 
volve themselves in specific social 
issues. And there is good reason for 
such alarm. The purpose of the 
great social encyclicals dating to 
1891 is precisely to present teach¬ 
ings for the laity which inevitably 
finds itself in charge of the 
economy and the institutions 
which comprise the social order. 
The Church would be untrue to its 


magisterial mission if it did not of¬ 
fer guidance when people seem de¬ 
termined to destroy themselves and 
especially the poorer and weaker 
members of society by gross viola¬ 
tions specifically of justice and 
charity-the all-important cardinal 
and theological virtues. As Pope 
John Paul II pointed out, its social 
doctrine “ belongs to the field not 
of ideology, but of theology and 
particularly of moral theology.” 
{Sollicitudo Rei Socialis, 41). Now 
the early encyclicals were addressed 
to the bishops and clergy so that 
they could pass instructions on to 
their faithful who in those days 
were far less educated than more 
recent generations. It was Blessed 
John XXIII who in Mater et 
Magistra (1961) first addressed 
also, “all Clergy and Faithful of the 
Catholic World.” And it was that 
encyclical, the first to be addressed 
also directly to the laity that begot 
the famous explicit rejection of 
Church teaching with the re¬ 
sponse — ''Mater Si; Magistra 
No' — from the Catholic layman, 
William Buckley, who was editor 
of the National Review. His reac¬ 
tion and ideology played a major 
role in launching the 
neoconservative rebellion against 
Catholic social teachings generally 
by succeeding generations of laity 
and also some clergy! 

In his encyclical Pacem in Terris 
(1963), Blessed John XXIII ex¬ 
panded his invitation to the laity 
by addressing it “To All Men of 
Good Will.” And the great John 
Paul II made the matter gender- 
inclusive by addressing his encycli¬ 
cals “To All Men and Women of 
Good Will.” My point is, since 
their beginnings, the social encycli¬ 
cals were intended for all, specifi¬ 
cally the laity who would in any 
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case be faced with translating the 
teachings into action in the various 
specific contexts. But it was the 
Church in the first instance as “the 
expert in humanity” (JP II, 
Sollicitudo Rei Socialis 41) which 
through its Magisterium had to 
make known those moral prin¬ 
ciples. As John Paul II pointed out, 
its social doctrine “ belongs to the 
field, not of ideology but of theology 
and particularly of moral theol¬ 
ogy” ( 41, emphasis his). Blessed 
John XXIII had already affirmed 
its validity: “What the Catholic 
Church teaches and declares re¬ 
garding the social life and relation¬ 
ships of men is beyond question 
for all time valid” {Mater et 
Magistra 218). That sounds pretty 
magisterial to me. 

Now Catholics accept that the 
magisterium of the Catholic 
Church starts at the top- its pa- 
pacy-which enjoys special protec¬ 
tion from error in both dogmatic 
and moral teachings (such as neo¬ 
liberal think tanks do not); and 
moral teachings are mainly what its 
social doctrine involves. This can¬ 
not be preempted by the lower 
level of clergy, let alone the laity. 
Furthermore, when popes issue en¬ 
cyclicals addressed to the social or¬ 
der, they have available and consult 
with skilled experts in the respec¬ 
tive fields that are involved, e.g. 
economics, sociology, demography 
etc. Normal prudence would re¬ 
quire that. The same cannot always 
be said about certain laymen who 
routinely criticize papal social 
teachings, like the neoconservative 
ones mentioned by Michael Jones 
in his reply to Father Harrison. For 
example, the lay theologian, 
George Weigel, after what must 
have been a very hasty reading of 
the Pope Benedict social encyclical 


Caritas in Veritate, declared that 
great magisterial work to be a 
“Duck-billed Platypus.” Nothing I 
have ever read over a long lifetime 
of study of papal social teachings 
ranks at that abysmal level of com¬ 
mentary. Among other things there 
is evidence of a complete lack of 
any familiarity with economic real- 
ity-which the Pope Benedict en¬ 
cyclical addresses in extensive de¬ 
tail. (See CW, March and May 
2010 ). 

Now it is clear that every state¬ 
ment in a social encyclical does not 
rank at the top level of infallible 
moral teachings. That is one reason 
why the encyclicals call for careful 
reading, i.e. study, not speed-read¬ 
ing, to discern what is specific 
moral teaching. For example in 
Mater et Magistra^ there are recur¬ 
rent instances, like the statement: 
“As regards taxation, assessment ac¬ 
cording to ability to pay is funda¬ 
mental to a just and equitable tax 
system” (132). With regard to for¬ 
eign aid by richer nations to poor 
nations -a favorite bugbear for 
neoconservatives-we find this 
teaching: “Now justice and hu¬ 
manity require that these richer 
countries come to the aid of those 
in need (161). In discussing the al¬ 
leged overpopulation problem the 
same Blessed Pope wrote: “In this 
connection we strongly affirm that 
human life -is transmitted and 
propagated through the instru¬ 
mentality of the family which rests 
on marriage, one and indissoluble, 
and so far as Christians are con¬ 
cerned, elevated to the dignity of a 
sacrament” (193). 

Our country is now in more seri¬ 
ous economic trouble than at any 
time since the Great Depression. It 
is time at least for Catholics, laity 
and clergy alike, to study in earnest 


the remarkable body of the now 
more than century of social teach¬ 
ings by the Catholic Church. 
Thanks to the great John Paul II, 
who himself issued a remarkable 
trilogy of social encyclicals, we now 
have also the excellent Compen¬ 
dium of the Social Doctrine of the 
Church. It summarizes the teach¬ 
ings also by all previous popes. 

May the scandalous carping by 
Catholics, both lay and clerical, 
against their Church’s teaching in 
this important area, along with 
their preposterous clamor for the 
revival of what is the real “Duck¬ 
billed Platypus”-the free market 
ideology-which has now once 
again brought our economy and 
economies throughout the world 
to the brink of disaster, soon come 
to an end. 


Rupert J. Ederer 
Clarence, New York 


SKILLED MECHANICS 

After reading your recent article 
entitled “Traditionalism at the End 
of its Tether”, I thought that you 
were engaging in a bit of hyperbole 
or at the least making an attempt 
to rationalize your own doubts 
about where the modern post 
Vatican II Church is taking its 
shrinking flock. While I acknowl¬ 
edge that the SSPX is in trouble, 
you cannot possibly believe that 
those like myself, who fled the 
SSPX the minute Bishop Fellay be¬ 
gan making overtures to compro¬ 
mise with Rome, would abandon 
our belief in traditional Catholi¬ 
cism. As soon as talks began, most 
traditionalists knew the reconcilia- 
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tion process could only lead to the 
destruction of the SSPX or more 
likely another traditional splinter 
group. Rest assured, traditionalism 
is not at the end of its Tether. Most 
“trads” are what they are because 
they know their faith and refuse to 
be bamboozled by the political 
gamesmanship that has replaced 
real pastoral care with “dialogue”. 

After reading The Jewish Revolu- 
tionary Spirit^ I know that you, bet¬ 
ter than anyone, knows how the 
“Synagogue of Satan” operates and 
insinuates itself into the fabric of 
the institutions it wants to control 
in order to meet its goals. I have 
learned much from reading your 
books and magazine, but I often 
ponder how someone with so vast 
a knowledge of the numerous his¬ 
torical attacks on the Catholic 
Church can avoid the obvious. 
There is such an abundance of evi¬ 
dence that Vatican II and its after- 
math were the work of skilled me¬ 
chanics whose sole goal was the de¬ 
struction of the only obstacle to 
the “one world Marxist govern¬ 
ment” which is growing all around 
us. The occurrences leading up to 
Vatican II confirm the treachery 
and deceit that surrounded the 
preparations of the schemas for the 
Council and the political maneu¬ 
vers that occurred during the 
Council. Your own documented 
investigations of the work of the 
“Synagogue of Satan” throughout 
the ages proves a continuity of ac¬ 
tion which connects the unholy 
trinity of Zionism, Freemasonry, 
and Communism to the modern¬ 
ism and liberalism which has over 
taken Holy Mother Church and is 
manifested abundantly in the fruits 
of Vatican II. This past September 
is the one hundredth anniversary 
of the “Oath against modernism” 


promulgated by Pope Saint Pius 
the X that every one of the attend¬ 
ees of the council (including Jo¬ 
seph Ratzinger) swore to uphold 
upon their ordinations. They swore 
to battle against the very things 
that they implemented through 
Vatican II. Mr. Jones your books 
are full of details about the work of 
the “fifth column” within the 
Church and yet you do not see 
their fingerprints on Vatican II. 
How did a Church founded upon 
tradition suddenly find itself re¬ 
made into a carbon copy of the 
Reformation era Protestant revolu¬ 
tionary churches? How did a priest 
from an “iron curtain” country 
where most priests of integrity 
were in jail manage to become the 
first non-Italian pontiff in a very 
long time? This is a case of “ who 
are you going to believe, me or 
your own lying eyes.” 

We are eyewitnesses to the great¬ 
est threat to the Church in her his¬ 
tory and yet most cannot or do not 
want to see things that are too bla¬ 
tant to ignore. Doctrines are 
turned on their head. Corruption 
and vice reign while Pontiffs wor¬ 
ship in heretical ceremonies. Pope 
John Paul II openly kisses the Ko¬ 
ran for the world to see and if that 
isn’t enough he receives the bless¬ 
ing of the Hindu god Shiva (god¬ 
dess of death and destruction) and 
you question Bishop Williamson 
for his caution. Isn’t it peculiar? 
Traditionalists are the only ones 
the Church believes are outside sal¬ 
vation while every pagan religion is 
perfectly fine and will share in the 
heavenly reward. All but those 
damned Traditionalists? They’re 
not in communion with the Holy 
Father. They’re outside the 
Church. Meanwhile, clergy around 
the world can do as they wish and 


the Holy Father can do nothing 
because the hierarchical structure 
of the Church must yield to the 
new collegiality. Well at least it 
gives the Pope a measure of plau¬ 
sible deniability. 

No, Mr. Jones. Traditionalism is 
not at the end of its tether and yes 
the gates of Hell will not prevail 
against her. Although you conve¬ 
niently interpret that to mean that 
she will never be threatened by de¬ 
struction from evil or sinful men, 
or that we have never seen an anti¬ 
pope in Church history. The ques¬ 
tion you need to ask yourself is 
what our Lord asked in Luke 18:8 
“But yet the Son of man, when he 
cometh, shall he find, think you, 
faith on earth?” I for one will stay 
with the Church doctrines that 
have been handed down through 
Church tradition for two thousand 
years before I risk my soul on this 
modernist attempt to reconcile the 
Church to the world. This is espe¬ 
cially so for this world which has 
more in common with the descrip¬ 
tion of the world given in the book 
of Revelations than I care to con¬ 
template. As St. Augustine said “we 
will be judged not only for what 
we know to be evil, but for what 
we should have known.” If tradi¬ 
tion was right and it protected the 
One, True, Holy, Catholic and Ap¬ 
ostolic Church before Vatican II, I 
am quite confident that tradition 
will be true when my time of judg¬ 
ment comes. If it were true before, 
how can it be false now? Can you 
say the same about the modern 
church? 

St. Aquinas said, “Hold firmly 
that our faith is identical with that 
of the ancients. Deny this, and you 
dissolve the unity of the Church.” 
If there is any unity in the post 
Vatican II Church, it appears to be 
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that of the forces of those unified 
against her. This should be a clear 
sign that the enemy is within the 
gates and that is why tradition, like 
the catacombs, will prevent the 
“gates of hell “ from prevailing; and 
it will never be at the “End of its 
Tether”. 

Rich Angley 
Nokomis, Florida 


MONUMENTAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Congratulations for showing 
what I believe is the only right per¬ 
spective in your interview with 
Bishop Williamson, i.e., that the 
problem lies not with heretical 
Conciliar documents, but Con¬ 
ciliar documents which tend to be 
ambiguous in parts and abstruse in 
others. Christ promised infallibility 
to His Church, but gave no divine 
guarantee that its Conciliar prose 
would be characterized by crystal 
lucidity. The very ambiguity of 
critical passages opens them up, in 
some cases, to misinterpretation, 
further ambiguization or down¬ 
right manipulation by the enemies 
of the truth. Of course, they must 
be interpreted in the light of peren¬ 
nial Catholic teaching. The thing 
for Catholics is adherence to the 
substance of the one Faith as ex¬ 
pressed throughout the Churchs 
history. 

I also listened to your podcast 
with Dr. Sunic regarding Medju- 
gorje, inter alia. I was first intro¬ 
duced to the Medjugorje phenom¬ 
enon way back in 1984, when I at¬ 
tended a Charismatic Youth Con¬ 
gress presided over by Fr. Emiliano 
Tardiff in Navojoa, Sonora. Being 
an impressionable youth at the 
time, I was swept up into both 


Charismania and Medjugorje. Af¬ 
ter a few months, it was pretty ob¬ 
vious to me that Medjugorje was 
bogus. It took me longer to come 
to that conclusion about the Char¬ 
ismatic Renewal. About ten years 
ago, I finally wrote a couple of 
books about both movements, por¬ 
tions of which I published on Rick 
Salbatos website. The book on 
Charismatics was longer than the 
one about Medjugorje, but not 
particularly well written- to me, in 
retrospect, my writing sounded 
like the guy H. L. Mencken paro¬ 
died in his “Visit to the YMCA.” 
In any case your works have now 
taken on monumental significance 
in the battle for Catholic- and eter¬ 
nal- truth. Thanks again. 

Brian Hughes 
brianhughes 14@hotmail.com 


UNJUSTIFIED AHACK 

In his unjustified attack against 
this writer Mr. B. Chapinski writes 
(Culture Wars, May 2010, page 9): 
“When it was recognized by the 
end of 1943 and in 1944, by all 
sane men, that Hitler could not 
win the war, every building in the 
ancient city of Warsaw was de¬ 
stroyed. Was this type of behavior 
one of the reasons why infuriated Al¬ 
lies bombed. historical Dresden?” 
(Dresden Bombing: February 13/ 
14, 1945). 

The answer to his question is, of 
course: “No, the Warsaw destruc¬ 
tion has nothing to do with 
Dresden, for the simple reason that 
mass destruction by phosphor fire 
bombing of German cities was in 
full swing years before the Warsaw 
uprising, during it (August — Sep¬ 
tember 1944) and in the last 


months of the war until May 2/3, 
1945 (last attack on Kiel). 
Chapinski s Dresden reference tries 
only to justify an Allied crime with 
a German crime. It will be shown 
that this trick does not work. It was 
“recognized by all sane men” who 
knew Stalin, that the Warsaw Up¬ 
rising could not succeed. Without 
this ill-conceived and unnecessary 
uprising Warsaw would have sur¬ 
vived WWII just like Paris, Prague, 
Brussel, Copenhagen, Oslo, Mos¬ 
cow, Washington, DC, and Lon¬ 
don. Richard C. Lukas [1, p. 208] 
explained why it was “ill-con¬ 
ceived” in three short sentences: 
“Heavy weapons were nonexistent. 

An ammunition shortage existed 
from the outset. ... With only 
2,629 carbines, only 6 percent of 
the soldiers could be armed with 
rifles.” (!!!) Is it not irresponsible to 
start an uprising under these con¬ 
ditions and sacrifice thousands of 
young people who should live and 
not die for their country? 

Lets see what happened in Ger¬ 
many during that time of the “up¬ 
rising” (August -September 1944). 
Today’s Americans certainly do not 
know it. The mass media have re¬ 
ported many times gruesome de¬ 
tails about the Warsaw uprising, 
but they never described what 
Poland’s good friends did at the 
same time (August 1, — October 
5, 1944) in Germany. Most old 
Germans who experienced it have 
died. The young Germans are told 
very little true facts about what re¬ 
ally happened at that time. Here is 
a list of the bombing attacks on 
large, new and “ancient” cities at 
13 days only during the time of the 
uprising. The full list for the 66 
days is shown in the Appendix. [2] 

(continued on p. 47) 
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Subversion 


Last year the Washington Posh 
lead editorial on Christmas Day an 
editorial entitled simply “Christ¬ 
mas” in print, but “Christmas not 
what it used to be, but becoming 
better” on-line, opined that Irving 
Berlin’s song “White Christmas” is 
“the most essential contribution of 
all to the creation of the 20th-cen¬ 
tury American Christmas,” which 
is “a Christmas that was secular, 
sentimental, commercial and, to a 
large extent, more inclusive than 
the religious celebration that pre¬ 
ceded and now accompanies it.” 

Sadly, there’s much truth in the 
Posh statement. The American 
Christmas celebration is largely a 
secular, sentimental, and commer¬ 
cial orgy that has overwhelmed or 
displaced the Church’s celebration 
of Christmas. But there is also fal¬ 
sification. The American Christ¬ 


mas is not more inclusive; it has a 
narrow vision; recognizing only the 
natural, it tolerates the supernatu¬ 
ral only as a sentimental affectation 
or commercial prop. 

In contrast, the Catholic Church 
is universal, catholic, and inclusive: 
no one who professes what the 
Church professes is excluded; all 
are welcome. America builds bor¬ 
der walls to exclude Mexicans, but 
the Church welcomes all believers 
regardless of race, color, sex, age, 
physical infirmity, or national ori¬ 
gin. Christ came not for one na¬ 
tion or tribe, but for all men. The 
Church celebrates Christmas as the 
birth of Him who redeemed all 
mankind, not just Americans, not 
just Jews. What could be more in¬ 
clusive? 

How did White Christmas trans¬ 
form Christmas? Why is it “the 


most essential contribution of all 
to the creation of the 20th-century 
American Christmas?” 

“Like a number of other popular 
songs that came along during the 
war, [White Christmas] captured 
the sadness of separation, the long¬ 
ing for peace and normality and 
the nostalgia for a better time that 
really wasn’t that long ago. These 
shared emotions gave Christmas a 
new poignancy and significance 
during the war years, and made it 
something different from what it 
had been,” continued the Post. 
“Radio, with its nationwide audi¬ 
ence— just about everyone lis¬ 
tened to the same shows — not 
only amused and entertained, it 
comforted and reassured. In the 
dark war years, it created a new 
Christmas spirit. ... Christmas has 
continued to move toward becom- 
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ing a truly national holiday, a time 
of good feeling and universally 
shared hopes, and an occasion in 
which all can share.” 

Is that really all there is to it? 
Christmas changed because of the 
Second World War, and now it has 
becoming a wishy-washy national 
holiday of good feelings and 
shared hopes? 

Writing in the New York Times 
last December, musician Michael 
Feinstein captioned his piece: 
“Whose Christmas Is It?” 
Feinstein also embraces the fatu¬ 
ous idea championed in the Post 
editorial that Christmas is becom¬ 
ing better because it is becoming 
secular and inclusive. But he 
probes a little deeper into the gen¬ 
esis of the popular songs that abet 
the transformation of Christmas 
into a national holiday instead of a 
Catholic holyday: 

The evolution of Christmas is 
reflected to a degree in its 
music. As the holiday has be¬ 
come more secular, so have its 
songs, with religious and 
spiritual compositions largely 
supplanted by the banalities 
of Rudolph, sleigh bells and 
Santa. Many Christians feel 
that the true essence of 
Christmas has been lost, and I 
respect that opinion. It must 
be difficult to see religious 
tradition eroded in the name 
of commerce and further dis¬ 
sipated by others’ embrace of 
a holiday without a sense of 
what it truly means to the 
faithful. 

Yet I also hope that those who 
feel this encroachment will on 
some level understand that 
the spirit of the holiday is 
universal. We live in a 
multicultural time and the 


mixing, and mixing up, of tra¬ 
ditions is an inevitable result. 
Hence we have the almost 
century-old custom of Ameri¬ 
can Jews creating a lot more 
Christmas music than Hanuk- 
kah music. 

If you look at a list of the most 
popular Christmas songs, 
you’ll find that the writers are 
disproportionately Jewish: Irv¬ 
ing Berlin’s “White Christ¬ 
mas,” “The Christmas Song” 
(yes, Mel Torme was Jewish), 
“Let It Snow! Let It Snow! Let 
It Snow!,” “I’ll Be Home for 
Christmas,” “Silver Bells,” 
“Santa Baby,” “Rudolph the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer” and 
“Winter Wonderland” — pe¬ 
rennial, beloved and, mostly, 
written for the sheet music 
publishers of Tin Pan Alley, 
not for a show or film. (Two 
notable exceptions: “White 


Christmas,” introduced in 
“Holiday Inn,” and “Silver 
Bells,” written for “The 
Lemon Drop Kid.”) 

Feinstein suggests that Jews 
wrote popular Christmas songs 
simply because thats what sold: 
“Tin Pan Alley songwriters ... 
churned out songs to order on ev¬ 
ery conceivable subject for their 
publishers.” Is that all there is to it? 
The change in Christmas resulted 
from a commercial transaction? 

In Operation Shylock: A Confes¬ 
sion, which won a 1994 PEN/ 


Faulkner Award, writer Philip Roth 
provided still deeper insight: 

The radio was playing ‘Easter 
Parade’ and I thought. But this 
is Jewish genius on a par with 
the Ten Commandments. God 
gave Moses the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and then He gave 
to Irving Berlin ‘Easter Parade’ 
and ‘White Christmas.’ The 
two holidays that celebrate the 
divinity of Christ — the di¬ 
vinity that’s the very heart of 
the Jewish rejection of Chris¬ 
tianity — and what does Irv¬ 
ing Berlin brilliantly do? He 
de-Christs them both! Easter 
he turns into a fashion show 
and Christmas into a holiday 
about snow. Gone is the gore 
and the murder of Christ — 
down with the crucifix and up 
with the bonnet! He turns their 
religion into schlock. But nicely! 
Nicely! So nicely the goyim 
don’t even know what hit ‘em. 


They love it. Everybody loves 
it. The Jews especially. Jews 
loathe Jesus. People always tell 
me Jesus is Jewish. I never be¬ 
lieve them. It’s like when 
people used to tell me Cary 
Grant was Jewish. Bulh/?/>. 
Jews don’t want to hear about 
Jesus. And can you blame 
them? So — Bing Crosby re¬ 
places Jesus as the beloved Son 
of God, and the Jews, the Jews, 
go around whistling about 
Easter! And is that so disgrace¬ 
ful a means of defusing the en- 

(continued on p. 47) 


^^What does Irving Berlin brilliantly do? 
He turns their religion into schlock/^ 
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The Ciompi Rebellion of 1378 

E. Michael Jones 


“Money is sterile.” 

—Aristotle 

“As for Aristotle’s argument that money is sterile, Calvin has only 
contempt for It.” 

—John T. Noonan, Jr., The Scholastic Analysis of Usury 

Between the years 1347 and 1349 a bacillus known 
as Yersinia pestis, which was transmitted from rats to 
humans via the fleas which fed on both species, cre¬ 
ated one of the greatest natural disasters ever to afflict 
the European subcontinent. Known as the Black 
Death or the Bubonic Plague because of the black 
bubae or lumps which the corpses of those who suc¬ 
cumbed to the disease exhibited, it eventually swept 
away 40 percent of the population of Europe. One of 
the main consequences of this catastrophe was a 
shortage of labor. Given the inexorable workings of 
the law of supply and demand, this shortage of labor 
should have led to an increase of wages. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the owners of the land from which most Euro¬ 
peans earned their wages had never heard of the law 
of supply and demand, and so, in the spirit of the Per¬ 
sian emperor who had the sea flogged with chains for 
sinking his ships, they decided to keep wages where 
they were when Europe had almost twice as many 
workers. Their decision and the means they used to 
carry it out led to worker rebellions across Europe. 

In 1358 the Jacquerie rose in the Oise valley north 
of Paris. Twenty-three years later, the situation re¬ 
mained pretty much what it had been. When a tax- 
collector arrived in the English village to demand pay¬ 
ment of the one shilling poll tax, he was run out of 
town. When 15-year-old King Richard II sent his sol- 


E. Michael Jones is the Editor of Culture Wars. This article is a chapter 
from his forthcoming history of capitalism. 


diets to restore order, the peasants rose in revolt and 
eventually coalesced under the leadership of a man 
named Wat Tyler. On June 2, 1381, the peasants, now 
60,000 strong set off for London to plead their case 
before the king. During their march on London, the 
peasants burned down every government building 
housing public records which they could find, an in¬ 
fallible sign of indebtedness. When the peasants re¬ 
belled against Jewish moneylenders two centuries ear¬ 
lier, records of indebtedness were the first casualty and 
Jewish moneylenders the second. The rebellion 
quickly lost its focus and got out of control as Tylers 
followers succumbed to drink and the lure of looting. 
When Tyler was negotiating with the king, the mayor 
of London, incensed at his lack of respect, drew his 
knife and stabbed Tyler in the neck. Eventually Tyler 
lost his head, and the rebellion fizzled. As a result, 
none of the economic issues which led to the revolt 
ever got recognized, much less resolved. 

Three years before Wat Tyler s rebellion in England, 
the same unresolved economic issues led to a workers’ 
rebellion in Florence, at that time one of the most ad¬ 
vanced financial and industrial centers in Europe. Flo¬ 
rence at this time “seethed with partisan and class an¬ 
tagonisms” for the same reasons that these antago¬ 
nism flourished in England and France. Wages were 
low, and prices were high: “People are living in misery 
since they earn little and prices have been so high for 
13 months and more. Just think about those who have 
three or four or five children, and who are assessed 
two or thee florins, and who have to live from the la¬ 
bor of their hands and those of their wives. How can 
they stay here and live?” 
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Wages were kept artificially low, while at the same 
time taxes were allowed to rise with impunity. In Flo¬ 
rence, the unrest among the working classes went back 
to the 1340s when they were subjected to “a combi¬ 
nation of low wages and increases in gabelle rates that 
made it their worst decade of the century.” The situa¬ 
tion improved after the plague when wages tripled for 
masons, builders and their assistants and doubled in 
other industries, but prices rose as well. “Prices also 
rose, but not as much as wages, and conditions were 


the single income of an unskilled apprentice 
or journeyman never earned enough to 
cover costs, either before or after the plague, 
despite the doubling of wages. 

In order to deal with their deteriorating 
economic condition, the unskilled workers 
who were hardest hit tried to reduce costs 
by moving in with relatives, but most were 
forced to go into debt, at the usurious rates 
(43 1/3 percent per annum) which were 
common at the time. As a result, “Work¬ 
ers’ indebtedness was widespread.” 

In 1427, 81 percent of 357 households of 
textile workers in Santo Spirito quarter re¬ 
ported debts in their Catasto declarations, 
on average equivalent to 55 percent of as¬ 
sets, and debts exceeded assets in 30 percent of the 
city’s households. . . . Wool guild records are filled 
with reports of confiscations for unpaid debts, re¬ 
quested by creditors and carried out by guild offi¬ 
cials who carted off furniture, beds, mattresses, tools 
and equipment, including he looms of poor weav¬ 
ers, making it impossible for them to work. Some 
spent months in debtors’ prison. 

The ability to borrow money at interest rates like 
this provided short-term relief but guaranteed even 

greater conflict in the 
future. By 1378, the 
situation had become 
intolerable for 

Florence’s unskilled 
workers. On June 20 
of that year mobs be¬ 
gan roaming the city, 
setting fire to the houses of the oligarch families who 
controlled both the economy and the government. 
There were rumors of meetings in working class dis¬ 
tricts the Oltrarno neighborhood on the other side of 
the Arno River, at which “workers exchanged ritual 
oaths and kisses sealing their intention,” according to 
one chronicler, “to stay together to the death and de¬ 
fend themselves against anyone wishing to harm 
them.” Then, on June 21, a group of 7,000 workers 
and guildsmen broke into the palace of the podesta in 
order “to destroy the records of investigations and con¬ 
victions of workers.” Having gotten out of debt the old- 
fashioned way, the same band of workers unfurled their 
flag, depicting a set of tongs which expressed their 


One of the main consequences of the 
Black Death was a shortage of labor. 


never better for 14^^ century workers than in the de¬ 
cades 1350-70.” That and the fact that wages were 
paid in a debased silver coinage undercut any real 
gains. The wage in Florence never really reached the 
point at which it was sufficient to raise a family, the 
sine qua non of real economic progress. As a result. 

Unmarried masons with no dependents who found 
steady work generally earned twice what they 
needed for basic living costs even before the plague, 
and three and four times their living costs over the 
the next 20 years. 

but 

Families with two adults and two children and only 
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willingness to use force to get their way, from the top 
of the Bargello s tower. 

On July 22, the Ciompi then elected Michele 
Lando, one of their number who had also been both a 
textile worker and a corporal in the Florentine army, 
as Standardbearer of Justice. Under the leadership of 
Michele Lando, the Ciompi demanded the right to or¬ 
ganize and relief from the fiscal policies that were 
grinding them into dust. The workers in Florence who 
did not belong to big guilds like the Arte della Lana 
bore the brunt of fiscal policies that were meant to 
keep them poor and keep the rich rich. The Ciompi, 
the unskilled textile workers who were the sorters, 
shearers and carders, wanted a guild of their own, and 
once they got one just about “every male of working 
age (in a population of 55,00) was a guildsman in the 
remarkable summer of 1378.” The Ciompi Rebellion 
made 1378 “the most memorable year in Florentine 
history.” John Najemy calls the Ciompi rebellion, 
“the continental divide between two different political 
universes.” It was also the last chance the Florentines 
had to solve the problem that would eventually lead 
to the decline and fall of the Florentine republic, 
namely, the labor issue. In September 1378, the guilds 
of skilled craftsmen turned on the Ciompi and estab¬ 
lished what amounted to a workers’ regime which de¬ 
liberately excluded the workers who were in the great¬ 
est need: 

After dismantling the guild of the Ciompi, the re¬ 
maining 23 guilds established the last and most 
radical of Florence s guild governments, which ruled 
from September 1378 to January 1382 until its 
overthrow by the elite and the beginning of a 
gradual realignment of class relations that trans¬ 
formed Florentine political culture. 

After 1382, the oligarchs regained power, and for¬ 
ever afterward would use the rising of the Ciompi as a 
way of intimidating the Florentines into supporting 
oligarch interests. It was in many ways a prefiguring of 
the anti-Communist crusade of the 1950s. The threat 
of worker rebellion was used to stifle any discussion 
of the legitimacy of their grievances and, more impor¬ 
tantly, any discussion of the role which a just wage 
played in creating economic prosperity. 

Samuel Kline Cohn lumps the Ciompi rebellion 
with the Fiussite rebellion of 1419, but a comparison 
of the two events shows that they were completely dif¬ 
ferent in their orientation. The Fiussite rebellion was 


essentially religious in its orientation. It was the first 
outbreak of the Jewish Revolutionary Spirit in Europe 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. It bespoke hatred 
of the social order established by the Church and an 
attempt to establish heaven on earth via Jewish Messi¬ 
anic politics. 

The Ciompi rebellion, on the other hand, was moti¬ 
vated by economic injustice. Brucker claims that it 
was driven by “proletarian dislike of the communes 
fiscal system.” Unlike the Taborite gatherings outside 
of Prague which preceded the defenestration which in¬ 
augurated the Fiussite rebellion in 1419, the petition 
which Lando presented to the Signoria in June 1378 
“did not seek to destroy the traditional framework of 
Florentine policies and society; its objective was a re¬ 
adjustment of that order to give the lower classes a 
greater voice in the regime.” 

Cohns analysis only confirms what Brucker had to 
say. All of the Ciompi demands were economic in 
their orientation: 

In its first acts of 21 July 1378, the new Ciompi 
government declared that no one was to be arrested 
for indebtedness for the next two years and changed 
the tax system of Florence toward greater equity. 
Second, within six months the old system of forced 
loans (prestanze) which favored citizens with the 
means to pay on time over the urban poor and those 
from the countryside, was to be abolished; now all 
would pay according to their wealth based on a 
property survey (estimo). Third, the new govern¬ 
ment in effect abolished the Monte or communal 
bank of Florentine state bonds, which had given fa¬ 
vorable rates of return to the wealthy from monies 
that derived from indirect taxes (gabelles) and the 
direct taxes taken largely from the countryside. 
Fourth, the new government stabilized the rate of 
exchange between the gold florin and the money of 
payment (in copper [rame] or piccioli) at 68 shil¬ 
lings a florin. The inflation of the florin had been a 
means by which the wool guild and other 
Florentine entrepreneurs had lowered wages by 
stealth, devaluing the money that workers and arti¬ 
sans used for their daily transactions. In the year 
preceding the Revolt of the Ciompi, the rate of ex¬ 
change had fluctuated between 70 and 75 shillings 
per florin, but since the first minting in 1215, it had 
risen almost fourfold. By stabilizing the exchange 
rate, the law in effect raised workers’ purchasing 
power and thereby their wages. Finally, many shops 
had remained closed since the Ciompi revolt, and 
those that opened did little work. As a conse- 
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quence, many were starving. Thus in August, the 
government implemented elementary welfare mea¬ 
sures to assist the poor. 

The reforms were destined never to go into effect, 
because, on September 1, the guilds of skilled workers 
turned on their own revolution. The Ciompi were in 
effect expelled from the regime they had brought into 
existence when the Signoria approved the dissolution 
of their guild. What followed was a regime based on 
guild republicanism, whose “economic policies consti¬ 
tuted the most concerted effort in Florence s history to 
restructure the institutions and practices that had for 
so long resulted in transfers of wealth from the work¬ 
ing classes to the wealthy.” Those policies included 
the introduction of the estimo, a much more equitable 
tax based on calculations of house hold wealth, as well 
as a reduction of interest payments on the debt of 
2,360,000 florins which Florence had acquired in her 
war with the papal states. The reduction of interest 
payments to 5 percent saved the commune 60,000 
florins a year, but it antagonized the rentier class 
which had grown rich from funding wars. Speculators 
complained as well because many who had sold in¬ 
come producing property, like farms and businesses, 
in the hope of earning 10 to 15 percent on govern¬ 
ment bonds, now had their future earnings cut in 
half Policies like this, which were pushing the elites 


toward counter-revolution, received added impetus 
when the guild regime executed Piero degli Albizzi 
and four other members of the oligarchic elite in De¬ 
cember 1379. From this point on the elites portrayed 
the guild republicans as a front for revolutionary ele¬ 
ments, even though it was the guild republicans who 
had brought about the exile of the Ciompi. Gradu¬ 
ally, the oligarchic families were able to control the de¬ 
bate, and demonize anyone who was in favor of al¬ 
lowing workers to organize for higher wages. The hu¬ 
manists played a crucial role in this transformation of 
public opinion by becoming in effect propagandists 
for the oligarchs. In his history of the Florentine 


people, the humanist Leonardo Bruni played up these 
fears by portraying the Ciompi as dangerous revolu¬ 
tionaries, who were bent, not on economic reforms, 
but in overthrowing the entire social order. Thanks to 
Brunis history, “poof and criminals’ became two 
ways of referring to a single social category.” 

The Ciompi rebellion was instrumentalized into an 
upper-class crusade to suppress wages by demonizing 
anyone who talked about workers’ rights in this re¬ 
gard as a traitor to the new regime, which quickly coa¬ 
lesced around ruling class interests: 

the notion that workers and the poor constituted a 
permanent danger became commonplace in the 
generation after 1380s and sustained deep hostility 
toward the lower classes. In 1390 a new bishop 
was installed in Florence . . . [who] told those in 
power: “if you want to rule and keep control, keep 
the popolo hungry for bread.” 

Workers were associated with heresy and de¬ 
nounced as “Christ-killers.” 

Government intervention in the labor market insur¬ 
ing low wages was only part of the problem. As the pe¬ 
tition of Ciompi grievances indicated, the main way 
that the Florentine oligarchs drove down wages was by 
debasing the currency. According to Pesch, the “main 
evil from which Europe and especially the Italian state 
suffered at the time was currency depreciation.” Fie 
goes on to cite the maxim of Ganilh: 
“Italy was always famous for the worst 
money and the best works written 
about coinage.” 

When the Ciompi presented their 
demands to The Eight in 1378, Flo¬ 
rence had had a bi-metal currency for 
over 120 years. The point of the gold 
Florin, which was created in 1252 to replace the Byz¬ 
antine hyperperon and never debased, was to stabilize 
and facilitate foreign exchange. The point of the silver 
penny which was debased mercilessly was to keep 
wages low. The poor and the day laborer bore the 
brunt of this manipulation: 

The only money generally coined in Italian mints, 
down to the 14'*^ century, was the silver penny 
(denaro), which varied in alloy and weight from one 
mint to another and from one period to another 
with a constant and uniform tendency to debase¬ 
ment. Without going back to the original penny of 
Charlemagne, which was meant to contain 1.7 
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grams of silver, it is enough to point out that as late 
as the second half of the 12^*^ century the penny of 
Lucca and Pisa, which was one of the most es¬ 
teemed, still preserved a silver content of 0.6 gram, 
whereas 50 years later this had dropped to 0.25 
gram. The frequent variation and continuous dete¬ 
rioration of the coinage were partly caused by the 
technical difficulty of meeting an increasing de¬ 
mand for money from an inelastic supply of silver. 

But the principal cause was the fiscal policy of the 
greater urban communes and princes, who regarded 
debasement of the coinage as a simple means of rais¬ 
ing revenue without imposing any apparent charge 
upon their subjects. They found support for this 
convenient system in the so-called Nominalist doc¬ 
trine, according to which the value of money was 
fixed by the will of the sovereign {valor impositus), as 
opposed to the Realist doctrine, according to which 
the value of money was limited by the value of the 
metal it contained {bonitas intrinsecd). It should be 
added that, in those towns which developed large 
industries, persistent debasement of the smaller 
fractional coinage may have been influenced by the 
economic purpose of keeping down wages (which 
were paid in petty coin), thereby lowering the costs 
of production in the interest of exports. 

Florence had inherited this policy from the Roman 
empire. The Roman emperors debased the currency 
for the same reason the Florentine oligarchs did, as a 
covert way of driving down wages. Under Septimus 
Severus the silver content of the denarius sank to less 
than two grams and under Caracalla to as low as 1.5 
percent of the whole, making it little less than “silver- 
washed bronze.” Instead of dealing directly with the 
debasement of the currency and the inflation it 
caused, the Roman emperors and their successors in 
Florence tried in vain to establish prices by imperial 
fiat and regulation. In 301 Rome issued price controls 
as a way of dealing with the inflation they had caused 
by debasing the denarius, but measures like this failed 
to help and ordinances of this sort proved impossible 
to enforce. Eventually even the government was forced 
to admit the debased value of its own coin when it re¬ 
fused to accept the denarius as payment for taxes, and 
people were forced to pay in kind. The net result was 
“A society where all production and exchange had 
been paralyzed by disorder and insecurity.” 

Florence stood at the crossroads of paganism and 
Christianity. What goes by the name of the Renais¬ 
sance is generally seen as a debate about whether to re- 
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turn to classical models in art, but that debate also in¬ 
volved an economic component as well, namely, 
whether the Florentine oligarchs should structure their 
economic system in congruity with Christian prin¬ 
ciple or whether they should instead return to the eco¬ 
nomic system of pagan antiquity, a system based on 
usury, latifundia (the factory farms of their day) and 
slave labor. Florence was quite conscious of its role as 
heir apparent of the Roman Empire. The Renais¬ 
sance which began in Florence around this time was 
an expression of that. But in reverting to pagan mod¬ 
els, the Florentines ran the danger of adopting all of 
the corrupt financial practices that had led to the fall 
of the ancient world. In both ancient Rome and medi¬ 
eval Florence, free market capitalism meant little more 
than the right of the rich to oppress the poor: “The 
pressure of big operations on the poor . . . thus pre¬ 
vailed already in Rome as it does today among us, by 
virtue of the free enterprise and the power of capital 
that was established in Roman law.” 

II 

In the realm of economics, the most enduring legacy 
of the pagan world, next to debasing the currency, was 
contempt for labor. Pagan antiquity looked with dis¬ 
dain on physical labor, largely because the only people 
who were involved in performing it were slaves. “The 
closed Roman domestic economy—the oikos—knew 
practically only slave labor.” In fact the identification 
of labor with slavery, and hence ownership by some¬ 
one else became so complete that “The slave, and with 
him labor, even came to constitute a part of capital.” 

Chrematistics (or the “science” of how to accumu¬ 
late gold) was naturally admired in a culture which 
viewed idleness and pleasure as supreme goods and 
work as something to be relegated to slaves. The neces¬ 
sary corollary of those views was contempt of labor. 
Since money was not to be—and in some instances 
could not be—earned by honest labor, the homo 
economicus of the ancient world sought to increase it 
by recourse to magic, speculation, or usury. Once 
“gold and silver became powerful gods’ in Hellas,” 
Avarice had a corrupting effect on the entire culture. 
In fact. 

Everything which had seemed great and beautiful 
and honorable for the fathers, was weathered by this 
corrosive air, and nothing remained but unbounded 
self-seeking and a craving for pleasure, along with 
all of the affected sophistry by which people sought 
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to make the empty shell palatable as the fare of life. 

The trajectory of free maker capitalism replicated it¬ 
self with uncanny regularity in every society which 
valued gold over human labor. In ancient Greece as in 
medieval Florence, unrestrained appetite led to slave 
rebellions like the Ciompi uprising in Florence, 
which, once they were crushed, led to “an aristocracy 
of money and of wealth, which prepared the way for 
the decline of the Greek states.” Plato described how: 

[T]he pursuit of gold (chrematistics) became the all- 
powerful incentive for action for at least a part of so¬ 
ciety. This change in the public spirit, according to 
Plato, gives rise, even in an aristocratic society, to a 
class of people whose gods are money, which they 
honor secretly with crude passion. . . . The money 
chest of the rich, filled with gold. . . soon begins to 
exert its fascination on the whole community. ... a 
substantial competition for material possessions is 
unleashed which constantly increases the avarice; 
whereas on the other hand, the ideal goods (the 
arete) sink in the public esteem .... For where one 
bows down before the riches of the rich, one must 
naturally look with disdain on the virtue of “the 
good.” .... The natural consequence of this do¬ 


By and large, the “economic principle” consists sim¬ 
ply in the application of a universal law of practical 
reason in the area of economics. Practical reason, in 
fact, requires always and everywhere that only such 
means are selected as are in proper harmony with 
the goals, purposes and desired results. A person 
who wishes to achieve a goal will also seek out the 
necessary means, and in fact, the best means if he is 
in earnest about achieving the goal. Squandering 
such means and wasteful expenditure goes counter 
to the dictates of prudence. 

Labor has a price, but it is not a commodity in the 
sense that wool or grain is a commodity. As a result the 
economic principle (maximal return for minimal cost) 
does not apply to labor in the same way it applies to 
wool. When it comes to “the essence of labor,” 

the principle of economy is no longer sufficient; if 
we try to perform work in the most economical 
way possible, then we will be reduced to the absurd 
level of doing nothing. The primitive man then be¬ 
comes the most economical of beings, because he 
harvests the lush fruits of his tropical habitat with 
the least possible investment of time. 


In the realm of economics, the most enduring 
iegacy of the pagan world, next to debasing 
the currency, was contempt for labor. 


minion of money and of speculation is that then 
even the state becomes dependent on the money 
magnates, and the expression of this dependence is 
the political dominion of capital, the plutocracy or 
the dominion of the few. ... A sum of money ' 
{plethos chrematon) constitutes the measure which 
determines the right of the individuals in the state. 

This to a degree degenerates into two states, that of 
the rich and that of the poor. 

True economic science never emerges in a society 
like this because it get strangled in its cradle by its evil 
twin Chrematistics. The economic principle (“mini¬ 
mum input with maximum output”) lies at the heart 
of economic exchange. 


There is nothing at all reason¬ 
able about the kind of ‘eco¬ 
nomic rationality’ which seeks, 
on the one hand, only to get 
the highest possible wage for 
the lowest possible effort, or 
on the other hand, to get the 
greatest possible effort for the 
lowest possible wage. In other 
words, there is not the least bit 
or rationality in the actions of 
those who do business routinely with a view to get¬ 
ting the most that is possible while given the least 
that it is possible to give in return. 

In the ancient world contempt for labor combined 
with chrematistics led to “the unhealthy accumulation 
of capital,” which led to widespread usury, which ulti¬ 
mately eventuated in economic collapse. The same 
thing happened in Florence in the aftermath of the 
Ciompi rebellion. The crucial link between Renais¬ 
sance Florence and Ancient Rome is contempt for la¬ 
bor. Depriving the worker of a living wage inevitably 
concentrates wealth in the hands of the few, who then 
inevitably get involved in banking and usury, which 
then leads inevitably to financial collapse. Plato de- 
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scribed this trajectory in a slightly different manner 
when he claimed that free market capitalism leads in¬ 
exorably to the oppression of the poor: 

the greatest of all evils is the absolute freedom to sell 
and to acquire goods, which goes along with the 
spirit of moneys dominion or which is at least tol¬ 
erated by it. It stems from the fact of the unhealthy 
accumulation of capital which makes some overly 
rich while others are sinking into a condition of 
desperate poverty. .... Plato presented it as a uni¬ 
versal experience that the plutocracy eventually sup¬ 
presses the great masses of those who are unable to 
push themselves up into the dominant class, to a 
proletarian subsistence. Thus, he is completely clear 
about this, that unbridled capitalism contains in it¬ 
self the tendency to constantly increase the distance 
of the little people from the aristocracy of those 
with means, and that therefore by it large incomes 
and wealth grow much faster than the general 
wealth, and at the same time that class of popula¬ 
tion lives from hand to mouth without property 
thus becomes ever larger absolutely as well as rela¬ 
tively. . .. Along with this society of drones . . . 
emerges before us a typical phenomenon of the plu¬ 
tocratic society of speculators: they are the people 
who Plato says raise avarice and greed for money 
to the dominant place in their souls, and who estab¬ 
lish it as their great king in their souls decked out 
with headbands, golden chains, and decorative 
swords of honor.such persons are able to ap¬ 

pear as honorable men in business transactions.. . . 
Furthermore, the principle of dominion by capital 
itself falls prey to this kind of speculation. The insa- 


Diocletian 

tiable greed of capitalistic society . . . therefore cor¬ 
responds to that unbounded economic freedom 
which allows everyone to use his property as he 
pleases, and to sell it, so that capital indeed becomes 
the opportunity to enrich oneself by lending trans¬ 
actions and finally by the appropriation of mort¬ 
gaged goods. This liberty brings ruin, above all to 
the kinds of persons who, giving in to the tendency 
in the capitalistic era to uneconomic consumption, 
and to luxury, fall into the hands of the moneyed 
people. Now the impoverished, Plato continues . . . 
cower in the state equipped with spears and other 
weapons: some overburdened with debt, others left 
without honor, and yet others affected by both, but 
all being full of hatred, and brooding with protests 
against those who deprived them of what was 
theirs, and in fact against the whole world, eyeing 
up anxiously the opportunity for a general upheaval. 
The moneyed people, however, who slink around 
depressed like their wicked consciences personi¬ 
fied, and who appear not even to notice their vic¬ 
tims “sling the arrow of money devastatingly at him 
who surrenders himself to them, in that they bring 
to themselves by interest payments a rich inherit¬ 
ance of that kind of father (i.e., of money) while 
creating a multitude of the drones and beggars in 
the state.” 

They look on passively the way the younger genera¬ 
tion in particular give in to revelry. The decline of 
all spiritual and moral energy, as the enjoyment of 
unearned rents brings with it of psychological neces¬ 
sity, could scarcely be reflected more glaringly than 
in the picture which Plato ^painted of the “demo¬ 
cratic” i.e., the son of the “oligarchic” money-mak¬ 
ing father, who loves personal lack of restraint above 
all else. “So the man lives from day to day, yielding 
each time to whatever appetite happens to tempt 
him; now he drinks and enjoys women flute players, 
and then again he drinks at the fountain and needs a 
weight loss cure; now he engages in all kinds of 
bodily exercises, and at other times he lies idle and 
worries about nothing; and then again he pretends 
to devote himself to studies. Quite commonly he 
gets involved in politics, mounts the rostrum, and 
says and does what happens to occur to him; or else 
his glance rests on people who are in the military 
system or in the banking system and soon he throws 
himself into that with zeal. Thus there is no order in 
his life, no urgency, but he calls that kind of life 
sweet and free, and he lives it until he dies. . . . this 
is how pauperism grows out of capitalism, and out 
of the free play of purely individualistic efforts we fi- 
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nally get the rule of force, tyranny.” 

Rome learned nothing from Plato’s warnings. In 
fact: 

The deleterious impact of the free economy: social 
disintegration, despoiling the good fortune of the 
majority, economic and political ruin, appear in Ro¬ 
man history no less clearly than in the ancient Hel¬ 
lenic world. Here we see how a society that is thor¬ 
oughly undermined by a moneyed oligarchy, by 
pauperism, and by slavery also cannot be spared in¬ 
definitely by Caesarism from its decline. 

During the period of Roman before the Punic Wars 
it was still possible to find “many independent peas¬ 
ants who produced on their own lands everything re¬ 
quired for their own sustenance.” The Roman republic 
was characterized by “the self-sufficient oikos, of free 
peasants and free crafts.” But even then, according to 
Livy, the Patrician class sought to satisfy their avarice 
by recourse to the rapacious “usury that was occa¬ 
sioned by the poverty of many plebians, limited by no 
law, [and] supported by a harsh law of debt that was 
protected by the patrician courts.” 

Confronted with a world which refused to pay a liv¬ 
ing wage, the ordinary worker tried to borrow his way 


out of financial difficulty. 

In their desperation ... the hard-pressed plebians 
turned time and again to the rich patricians with 
pleas for loans to maintain their households and to 
fulfill their public obligations. However, the help 
which they found was their ruination, since they 
were not in a position to pay the oppressive interest. 

The rich filled their houses and properties ever more 
with servants who were bound and treated most 
harshly. 

These destructive economic trends only increased in 
the period following the Punic Wars, when 


enormous riches plundered from the conquered na¬ 
tions flowed to Rome, destroyed the old simplicity 
in morals, and gave rise to boundless luxury and 
waste. The goods which were rapidly being dissi¬ 
pated in this process still always had to be compen¬ 
sated for , so that an insatiable greed combined itself 
with the morally-corrupting luxury. 

Usury became more and more common, until fi¬ 
nally the populus romanus ended up totally impover¬ 
ished. 

Persons who did not fall victim to usury directly of¬ 
fered their land for sale voluntarily in order to be 
able to pay debts which service in war, taxes, etc. 
had caused. Nothing protected such a person from 
ruin. As a property owner he indeed had the right 
to sell freely, the right to evict himself from house 
and farm. . . . Cato the elder says, “He who pilfers 
private property sits in prison in chains; and the 
public thieves go about in purple and gold.” 

The most miserable proletariat in vast number stood 
side by side the enormous wealth of the few. As a re¬ 
sult of usury, the structure of Roman society was de¬ 
stroyed and the populus romanus was “reduced to be¬ 
ing an insecure rootless mob.” Julius Caesar instituted 
the Lex lulia agrariUy which distributed state lands to 
the people, but every attempt at reform 
ran aground on the rock of slavery. Free 
farmers simply could not compete 
against latifundia, the factory farms of 
their day, run by slaves. In addition to 
that, political thinkers like Cato began to 
fear that Caesar was using land reform as 
a stepping stone to dictatorial power. 

Whoever could no longer survive on 
the land streamed into the city, especially 
to Rome, [where] “the great masses of the people lived 
in virtual idleness, and they were supported by the 
state. Craftsmen found themselves in the same pre¬ 
dicament as independent farmers; neither group could 
compete against slave labor, and so gradually they 
joined the mob which lived off of the grain handout, 
which, as Seneca pointed out, “was received by the 
thief as well as by the perjurer and the adulterer; with¬ 
out regard to morals, everyone is a citizen.” In order to 
ingratiate himself further with the mob, Caesar even 
proposed giving them free wine. The ''congiarium'' 
the share in the loot brought in from conquered lands. 


“The greatest of all evils is the absolute 
freedom to sell and to acquire goods/’ 
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Bread and Circuses 



became “the premium which the fear of the rich pays 
to idleness.” 

As the free enterprise system led inexorably to sla¬ 
very, Rome began to assume “the aspect of a socialist 
society.” The middle class expired and Roman society 
became “a mass of atoms.” The Roman Leviathan state 
was content to deal with individuals “because in the 
long run absolutism can only come to terms with indi¬ 
viduals.” As in any society where free enterprise pre¬ 
vails “a battle between contending interests results; 
and in such a battle the stronger inevitably prevail. 
Averting the economic struggle, or at least diminish¬ 
ing it and protecting the weak in their economic sur¬ 
vival against the superior force of the wealthy, that is 
something which Roman law did not regard as its pur¬ 
pose.” Business contracts in this environment “be¬ 
came in fact quite often simply a dictation of peace 
(yactumy ” yasciscf) on the part of the stronger parties 
against the weaker ones. This applied in particular to 
the traffic in loans.” Similarly, “price determination 
was left to free agreement,” and that meant that “Tak¬ 
ing advantage of a contracting party by another was 
permissible as far as the law was concerned.” 

In ancient Rome, free market capitalism led to the 
concentration of wealth into fewer and fewer hands, 
and that led to usury, which in turn led to financial 
distress and the disruption of economic exchange, 
which led in turn to dictatorship or Caesarism. The 
Roman response to the reckless fiscal policies which 
Romes commitment to imperial expansion required 
was state socialism. “By the Edict of 301. . . 
Diocletian sought to check inflation and make goods 
cheap by fixing salaries and prices by decree. But, since 
he failed to stop the deterioration of money, prices and 


salaries continued to rise in defiance of the law.” 
Diocletian’s recourse to tyranny preserved the empire 
for over a century “by adopting the methods and prin¬ 
ciples of eastern despotism and assuming outright 
control not only of the government, army, and admin¬ 
istration but also of economic life throughout the em¬ 
pire,” but this tyranny did nothing to check the spread 
of economic ruin because it did not attack the eco¬ 
nomic heart of the matter. Diocletian’s tyranny and 
the persecutions that went along with it may have 
postponed the fall of the empire, but it did so “only 
... at the cost of making complete and irreparable the 
divorce of the state from its subjects, which deprived the 
Empire of the strength it needed when confronted, not 
long after, by the last mortal threat from outside.” The 
final effect of Diocletian’s “reforms” was to change the 
nature of the whole economy and supersede all free en¬ 
terprise by strict state controls. Diocletian’s legacy was to 
bequeath the worst of both worlds: totalitarian regula¬ 
tion superimposed over a debased currency that 
mocked his efforts at control. No laws, no matter how 
draconian, could compensate for an economic system 
that was based on usurious principles which concen¬ 
trated wealth into fewer and fewer hands: 

The inequality in the distribution of goods was the 
inescapable result of free commerce; and by virtue 
of the power of attraction which greater wealth has 
on smaller amounts of wealth there was time and 
again the situation where wealth flowed to those ar¬ 
eas in which it had already accumulated to the 
greatest degree. 

It was this hopeless economic situation which 
caused Pliny to cry out in despair: “Latifundia 
perdidere Romam.” 

The history of economic development in Florence 
was a microcosm of the history of economic develop¬ 
ment in the ancient world. In both instances, con¬ 
tempt for labor and the failure to pay a living wage 
combined with the lure of chrematistics led to the 
concentration of wealth in fewer and fewer hands, 
which led to banking as a way of putting that concen¬ 
tration of wealth to use. Banking then led to usury 
and usury then led to financial collapse, but not before 
the oligarchs had recourse to Caesarism and tyranny as 
stopgap measures. Lorenzo de’Medici was to Florence 
what Diocletian had been to Rome. In both ancient 
Rome and medieval Florence, the oligarchs sought to 
disguise the tyranny with spectacles to divert the 
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masses from their economic misery. In ancient Rome, 
this technique was known as bread and circuses. In 
Florence, it came to be known as the Renaissance. As 
Pesch put it. 

Free enterprise and slavery and the moneyed oligar¬ 
chy and pauperism which stemmed from that, had 
shaken ancient society to its foundation. The at¬ 
tempt was made to stem the threatening collapse by 
cheap food and amusement for the exploited 
masses of the people. And what more was there to 
do? For the moral force that was indispensable for 
moral reform was lacking in the pagan world. 

Given the Greek and Roman attitude toward labor, 
as something that only slaves engaged in, there was 
something inevitable about this trajectory of economic 
development in the ancient world, but it needn’t have 
happened in Florence. That’s because the arrival of 
Christianity changed presuppositions which were the 
foundation for the economic system: 

the Edict of Constantine introduced a new element 
into economic life: the Christian concept of the 
worth of the individual and by extension the worth 
of an individual’s labor. This coupled with the 


Church’s condemnation of usury inaugurated an 
new economic era. 

Once the Church became the organizing principle 
for Roman society, slaves took on a new dignity. One 
manifestation of that new dignity was that they were 
no longer treated as the property of their owners: 

Now the slave families could no longer be separated, 
and the colonists were not to be sold across the lim¬ 
its of the province, and eventually not even off the 
property itself Colonists and tenants, virtually the 
entire farm population, were thus tied to the land, 
no longer as a commodity which is traded off arbi¬ 


trarily from area to area. The largest number of the 
slaves now have a homeland, and the bond of the 
family is secured. 

From this point on, all economic development took 
place under the aegis of Christian principle, largely be¬ 
cause “This new religion declared all—the powerful 
lords along with the lowly serfs—to be children of 
God.” This elevation of status elevated the status of la¬ 
bor as well. With the advent of Christianity, society 
acquired a new “soul,” which is to say, a new principle 
of unity: 

The unity of society is not physical, but moral; i.e., 
there is a unity in the order of knowing and voli¬ 
tion, a unity of intelligences and wills, of free ac¬ 
tions and of moral obligations. If we call authority 
the “soul” of society, that too applies only in the 
moral sense. 

If the new principle of unity for society was the 
moral order, all of human action became significant in 
a way unknown in the ancient world, and that meant 
that human labor gained in significance as well. The 
worker went from being an object or a tool to being, 
potentially at least, “the subject and 
goal of the economy and of eco¬ 
nomic activity—in continuous sub¬ 
ordination to the law of Flim who 
rules the world which He created not 
by some derivative right, but by an 
original, full sovereign right.” 

This was, indeed, good news and 
bound to have an effect on eco¬ 
nomic exchange: 

How the oppressed and the impover¬ 
ished of the time must have greeted 
such a message as their gospel! Humanity was to be 
reconstructed morally. The oppressive worldly appe¬ 
tite was to be exchanged for the uplifting of the 
moral will in freedom; self-seeking and the quest for 
dominion, for love and reciprocal willingness to 
serve; horrible exploitation for mercy and benevo¬ 
lence; slavery and the degradation of man for an es¬ 
teem of the human person; the unrestrained sexual 
appetite for chastity and continence; the contempt 
for work for a high regard for it. From now on prop¬ 
erty ownership was rated as a gift provided by God, 
with man, established not as an absolute master, but 
merely as an administrator; and in fact not only for 
his own enjoyment but also for assisting others in 


It was this hopeless economic situation 
which caused Pliny to cry out in despair: 
“Latifundia perdidere Romam/’ 
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their need 
and for put¬ 
ting the love 
of man into 
action. 

Once the Ro¬ 
man Empire 
had been freed 
of its bondage 
to the prin¬ 
ciples of free 
market capital¬ 
ism, the 

Church could 
restructure so¬ 
cial institutions 
in accord with 
their true na¬ 
ture in the cre¬ 
ated order, as 
opposed to the 
debased quality 
they had taken 
on under an 
unjust eco¬ 
nomic system. 
Both the family 
and the individual regained the dignity with which 
their creator had originally endowed them. Christian¬ 
ity brought about the overthrow of the Leviathan 
state-fostered individualism of the pagan world. Soci¬ 
ety was no longer an anthill of enslaved individuals. It 
was now a moral organism, an idea which 

represents the correct middle way between nominal¬ 
istic-individualistic doctrine, according to which so¬ 
ciety is viewed in reality as merely the sum of its in¬ 
dividual members, and the realistically extreme con-, 
ception of biologism and socialism which sacrifices 
the individual to society and see him solely as a 
member or a comrade. As we have said, the associa¬ 
tion is the sum of the individuals who have their 
own purpose and are autonomous. ... It embraces 
especially in political society those components of 
the social life of the politically united national com¬ 
munity which we call “national economy.” ... It 
does this without at the same time abolishing their 
individual existence and freedom. 


Instead of egotism leading to the war of all against 
all and the triumph of the strong over the weak, the 
Christian successor to the Roman Empire could now 
integrate two natural forms of community, the family 
and the state, into an organic unity, where mutual col¬ 
laboration or solidarity became the social norm. The 
ancient world was based on force applied from the top 
down. The Christian world which succeeded it was 
based upon the natural order, which found expression 
in natural institutions like the family, liberated from 
an exploitative economic system. Under the system of 
free market capitalism promoted by the Roman oli¬ 
garchs, the slave family could be broken down and 
looted for parts. After that system collapsed, the 
Church gradually established a social order based on 
the family as the first cell of society. The new Ger- 
manic-Christian society which succeeded the Roman 
Empire was “rooted in nature itself,” because it was 
based on the family, which bound 

people together on the basis of reciprocal rights and 
obligations. As such, it turns out to be the basis of 
the physical, intellectual, and the moral existence of 
the human race, and the basic cell of all natural so¬ 
cial life. It was the historical starting point for all 
socio-organic structures in the natural order, up to 
and including the state, and it will always continue 
to be that, as well as the stable foundation for hap¬ 
piness and well-being. 

Basing society on the cooperation intrinsic to family 
life rather than the manipulation of conflict between 
individuals led to social stability of a sort unknown in 
the ancient world, and that stability led to increased 
productivity: 

The need to provide food, clothing and shelter for a 
number of persons in a common economy naturally 
inclines the family to settle down in a stable situa¬ 
tion; and it leads to the establishment of a home 
which, in turn, binds it solidly to the homeland, the 
fatherland. . . . “Wherever a nation, like the nomads 
of former times or the Indians of America did not 
have the ambition to take root in native soil and 
build houses for their families, it was insignificant in 
the pages of history. With the establishment of a 
home, you get the beginning of culture, and with 
domesticity, civilization begins.” 

The Christian view of society as a moral-organic 
unit based on the family as its primary cell offered 
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protection against both absolutism and individualism 
because 1) it saw the state, as such, as a necessary form 
of society based on the natural law and not on the ar¬ 
bitrary actions of individuals, because 2) it linked the 
purpose of the state with the idea of moral obligation, 
and because 3) it saw the state as stemming from the 
family, and also because of its insistence on the soli¬ 
darity principle which stands opposed to every kind of 
mechanical-individualistic concept of society. 

Ill 

The Ciompi rebellion may not have brought about 
lasting economic reform, but the fact that it did not 
end in a mass of brutal crucifixions, as the Spartacus 
revolt had in ancient Rome, was largely the result of 
the ameliorating effect of Christianity. Christianity 
had had an ameliorating effect on the revolutionaries 
as well. 

The economic realism at the heart of the Ciompi 
rebellion was largely the work of Michele Lando. 
When revolution returned to Florence in the 19'^ cen¬ 
tury, Landos supporters had a statue erected in his 
honor, ignoring the fact that their view of revolution 


was fundamentally different than his. Lando, unlike 
the true revolutionaries who came after him, 

had great restraining influence over his own party, 
and by the exercise of his personal ascendancy, and 
also, it must be added by the use of his physical 
strength, he succeeded in moderating the demands 
of his followers and preventing any wanton destruc- . 
tion or even much disorder at all. 

As with every revolution, excess on the part of some 
undermined the fundamentally reasonable nature of 
the Ciompi demands and led to reaction. After the 
Ciompi were granted some initial concessions, power 
reverted to the Florentine oligarchs who continued the 
same policies which led to revolution in the first place. 
According to Cohn, 


The great reversal in workers’ rights came not with 
the defeat of the Eight of Santa Maria Novella at the 
beginning of September 1378 but on 19 January 
1382, when the soldiers of the wool guild and the 
patricians toppled the Government of the Minor 
Guilds. The new government immediately out¬ 
lawed the two remaining revolutionary guilds of dy¬ 
ers and doublet makers and their affiliates and re-es¬ 
tablished the status quo that the wool guild and pa¬ 
tricians had enjoyed before the constitutional re¬ 
forms of Salvestro de’Medici in June 1378. In the 
words of the anonymous diarist of the Machiavelli 
family: “The deal was done; from now on all those 
artisans who previously had been underlings 
(sottoposti) would again be underlings, subject to 
the councils of their guilds and to the guildsmen’s 
will.” 

Stefani, the Ciompi chronicler, claims that the rebel¬ 
lion failed 

when the artisans of the lesser guilds, a little more 
mature politically and grounded in a different sort 
of economics, broke with the rebels. In the end the 
economically important guilds were again estab¬ 
lished with their upper stra¬ 
tum of capitalistic, commer¬ 
cial and financial families. 

When Francesco 

Guicciardini wrote his History 
of Florence, he dismissed the 
notion that the lower classes 
were in any real sense in 
charge of their own rebellion. 
The cause of the rebellion was not legitimate eco¬ 
nomic grievance but rather the machinations of The 
Eight of War, who “cultivated the favor of the lower 
classes and brought about this uprising not so that the 
Ciompi might become masters of the city, but rather 
to use them as tools to destroy their powerful enemies, 
so that they, the Eight, might remain at the helm of 
government.” 

Guicciardini s verdict has more to do with his elitist 
Weltanschauung (or dare we say prejudices) than the 
economic facts of life in Florence in the late 14^^ cen¬ 
tury. The Ciompi Rebellion was one of many proletar¬ 
ian revolutions which swept over Europe during the 
latter part of the 14'*^ century in reaction to economic 
changes brought about by the rise of the wool industry 
and nascent capitalism. The Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P., 


The economic realism at the heart of the Ciompi 
rebellion was largely the work of Michele Lando. 
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claims that during this period “the spirit ... of law¬ 
lessness and revolt was abroad all over the West.” Like 
the Ciompi rebellion in Florence, the peasant revolt 
led by Wat Tyler in England “was rather symptomatic 
of a European movement.” It was preceded by the 
Jacquerie rebellion of the 1350s in France and fol¬ 
lowed by another rebellion when the Mallotins rose 
there again in 1382. 

In 1508-9, when he wrote his History of Florence^ 
Guicciardini saw Florence descending into chaos once 
again after a golden age of law and order at the hands 
of “the wise and the well-to-do.” Fie was referring, of 
course, to the era of Medici rule in Florence. 
Francesco Guicciardini was born on March 6, 1483. 
He was nine years old when Lorenzo de’Medici died. 
He was 11 when Lorenzo s unfortunate son Piero fled 
in disgrace and Medici rule in Florence came to an 
end. He was 15 years old when Savonarola’s body was 
burned in the Piazza della Signoria and his ashes scat¬ 
tered over the Arno. The splendor of Florence in the 
1480s (both remembered and experienced first hand) 
blinded Guicciardini to the economic causes of that 
city’s decline, a decline which was already in progress 
when Michele Lando led the Ciompi in their rebellion 
a century before. 

Those less blinded by splendor of Florentine culture 
in the late 15^^ century saw an economic common de¬ 
nominator that linked what was happening there to 
what was happening elsewhere in Europe at the time. 
Like Bede Jarrett, Odd Langholm sees an economic 
common denominator underlying all of the rebellions: 

The latter years of the 14'^ century saw all over Eu¬ 
rope violent movements of the non-privileged 
masses, all asserting the equality of men and de¬ 
manding higher wages and better working condi¬ 


tions. The most famous and the most violent were 
the Peasants’ Revolt led by Wat Tyler in England 
and the Jacquerie, led by Etienne Marcel in France. 

In the fourteenth century popular revolts, by peas¬ 
ants or artisans or both, were common in parts of Eu¬ 
rope, including England, France, Burgundy, Italy and 
Germany. The unrest was aggravated by famine and 
plague, particularly the Black Death (1348-9) which 
ravaged all of Europe, but the cause was ultimately 
economic: “At the root of this trouble, as at the root of 
the English revolt, was certainly an economic griev¬ 
ance, the scarcity of wages, the dearness of provisions, 
and the immemorial bondage which custom imposed 
upon the worker.” 

In 1401 the Signoria solicited designs for the second 
gates of the Florentine Baptistry. The response to this 
competition marked the beginning of the Renaissance, 
whose sculpture, created by artists like Bruneleschi, 
Donatello and Ghiberti was based on ancient models. 
The fundamental conflict in Florence in 1400, which 
is to say, at the beginning of the Renaissance, was 
whether the Florentines should turn to other ancient 
models as well. Was economic life, for example, to 
be based on Ghristian or pagan models? Would Flo¬ 
rence return to the pagan era and all that entailed eco¬ 
nomically or would she perdure in the Christian reli¬ 
gion and work out a new science of economic life 
based on Christian principles? As in sculpture, so in 
economics, the Renaissance meant a return to pagan¬ 
ism, but the Church was not going to allow this with¬ 
out contestation. 

As Guicciardini’s History indicates, after the failure 
of the Ciompi rebellion, economic truth in Florence 
became, in the words of Thrasymachus, the opinion of 
the powerful. What was good for the Florentine 
equivalent of General Motors, which is to say, the big 
guilds and the bankers involved in the wool industry, 
was perceived as good for Florence. In Guicciardini’s 
eyes “the wise and the well-to-do” were one and the 
same group of people, a group which was well-to-do 
because they were wise and wise because they were 
well-to-do. Guicciardini and the Florentine oligarchs 
failed to understand that the Ciompi rebellion offered 
them an opportunity to learn some basic truths about 
the as-of- then-yet-to-be-invented science of econom¬ 
ics. The political reaction which followed the rebel¬ 
lion was some indication that certain lessons would 
never be learned. 
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In 14'^ century Italy, industry meant turning wool 
into cloth. Florentine cloth manufacture reached its 
zenith about 1350. Clothing was the first European 
industry, and it gave rise to the money economy as 
well as advances in keeping track of money and the 
organization of labor. The wool industry facilitated 
commerce as well, because the areas best suited for the 
production of wool were not necessarily the areas best 
suited for the manufacture of cloth. The best wool, the 
so-called Garbo wool, came from the Castilian table¬ 
land, where for centuries there was no cloth manufac¬ 
turing. On the other hand: 

the major centers of the medieval woolen indus¬ 
try—Flanders, Brabant, and northern France, cer¬ 
tain towns of southern France, Lombardy, Venetia 
and Tuscany—did not derive their superiority from 
local flocks or pastures so much as from their trade, 
which enable them to import choice wools easily, 
even from a distance. 

The wool industry, which was in place by the end of 
the 12'^ century, facilitated the division of labor, which 
increased productivity. According to Schulte, 

No medieval industry dissolved into such a number 
of successive tasks , performed by different persons, 
as the preparation of woolen goods. . . . Gaul pro¬ 
vided the greatest variety of colored cloths; and the 
people who were looking for novelty took a fancy to 
the many colors. Flanders, where everyone made his 


The medieval cloth industiy was the 
source of modern economic develop¬ 
ment. 




material according to his own taste and sense of 
color sent to Germany its green and dark blue cloths 
for clothing the nobility, which did not know how 
to make such colors. Flowever, even here we were 
not completely at a loss. The Rhine area produced 
lightweight black cloths for monks and nuns, the 
Swabians produced red cloth where the color was 
not dyed in the wool; and along the Danube materi¬ 
als with natural colors that were weather repellant 
(loden) were produced , than which there is no bet¬ 
ter cloth in all of Germany. . . . 


Division of labor naturally fostered commerce. The 
medieval cloth industry was the source of modern eco¬ 
nomic development. The manufacture of wool cloth 
enabled a gradual transition from the natural economy 
to the city economy because it did not require a large 
capital outlay. The same process that was necessary to 
produce cloth for home consumption could simply be 
extended, and the surplus could be offered for sale on 
the international market, which fostered the circula¬ 
tion of money. The fact that different regions of Eu¬ 
rope produced different kinds of wool and, therefore, 
woolen cloth that served different needs led to in¬ 
creased commerce. The cloth produced in one region 
was desirable in other regions because each type of 
wool had unique qualities. The wool industry also 
fostered commerce because: 

A cloth merchant, in order to satisfy all of his cus¬ 
tomers, had to provide commodities coming from a 
vast variety of sources. And just as he himself got his 
woven goods from far away, his producers had to 
provide for sales at great distances. 

Commerce as of the 1T^ century meant traveling to 
fairs like the famous fair of Champagne with bags of 
money and/or bolts of cloth. 

In the large-scale export of northern cloth to the 
south and southeast, either from the centres of pro¬ 
duction or through the fairs of Champagne, Italian 
merchants were the most active and enterprising 
agents; and it was mainly due to them that 
northern draperies . . . were able to reach the 
principal markets of the Mediterranean. 
From the IT^ century onwards, a growing 
number of “Lombard” merchants fre¬ 
quented the markets of France and the Low 
Countries, and this they did for the primary 
purpose of buying cloth. Indeed, the whole 
class of greater merchants in Italy built up 
their business and economic power on the local sale 
and re-export of foreign textiles. 

The fairs allowed the small merchant to transcend 
the limitations of local markets, but they brought 
with them other difficulties, most of which had to do 
with the dangers associated with travel: 

The journey from Florence to Naples. . . bristled with 
difficulties and dangers. . . . The shortest route from 
Rome to Naples, the road through Terracina, had 
such an evil reputation that only troops and public of- 
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ficials dared to use it while all trade went round by sea. 

Couriers could travel by post horses from Venice to 
Bruges in seven or eight days, but “It took four 
months, on an average, to transport a bale of cloth 
from Flanders to Florence.” This system was eventu¬ 
ally superceded when the merchants began to work 
with agents and correspondents and eventually devel¬ 
oped the letter of credit, a Florentine invention. 
Manufacturing on this scale required unprecedented 
sophistication in the organization of both labor and fi¬ 
nance. Increased commerce led to the need for in¬ 
creasingly sophisticated forms of payment and book¬ 
keeping. The new methods of trade developed by the 
Italian city states, “especially the growing tendency to 
do business by correspondence,” revolutionized com¬ 
merce during the latter part of the 13'^^ century. The 
bill of exchange made it possible to transfer purchas¬ 
ing power from place to place without the shipping of 
actual coins. As a result. 

It became unnecessary for the merchants to convey 
their goods themselves and to travel in armed cara¬ 
vans. Goods could safely be entrusted to specialized 
common carriers on land as well as on sea. The de¬ 
velopment of maritime insurance made it possible 
to shift the sea risk to underwriters instead of divid¬ 
ing that risk by chartering space on several different 
ships. 

The cloth industry, in particular, “the finishing op¬ 
erations, applied to the woven cloth—cleansing full¬ 
ing, tentering, rinsing, shearing, dressing and dyeing,” 
demanded “a complex organization and a substantial 
advance of capital.” In small operations, one man 
could perform all of the above-mentioned tasks and 
could ask for payment in advance: 

But in big towns, where production was largely for 
export and a fairly long period was bound to elapse . 
between the purchase of the raw materials and the 
sale of the finished goods, the whole organization 
was inevitably dependent on capitalist entrepre¬ 
neurs, who could pay all or most of the cost in ad¬ 
vance, and also market the cloth. 

Advances in commercial technology, however, were 
not matched by an equally sophisticated understand¬ 
ing of the role which labor played in the economy. 
Workers in Florence were hostages to the wool indus¬ 
try, an industry whose techniques were considered 
state secrets. Wages were kept low as a way of keep¬ 


ing prices down and making Florentine fabrics rela¬ 
tively cheap in an increasingly competitive market, 
but at the same time workers were denied permission 
to work anywhere else. The Florentine economy had 
at its heart a number of double standards: gold Flor¬ 
ins, which were never debased, were used by the oli¬ 
garchs in foreign trade, but silver pennies, which were 
constantly debased, served as wages for the working 
poor. Merchants and bankers enjoyed unprecedented 
commercial opportunities, but the Florentine worker 
was little more than a servant indentured to the wool 
industry of the town where he lived. Like their Ro¬ 
man predecessors, the Florentine oligarchs chose 
pressive taxation as the preferred way of paying for for¬ 
eign wars and excessive regulation as their way of deal¬ 
ing with an essentially crooked currency and economy. 


ECONOMIC PROTECTION 

The more skilled workers and managers were 
members of guilds like the Arte della Lana, and the 
guilds afforded them a measure of economic protec¬ 
tion. But neither they nor the day-laboring proletariat 
were allowed to sell their skills for a higher price in 
other cities nor were they allowed to organize into 
unions as a way of getting better pay, something which 
spawned numerous abuses. Unscrupulous employers 
could pay their workers in truck, which is to say, with 
the materials which they themselves had produced but 
which their employers were not able to sell on the 
open market. Far from being organizations which’ 
represented the rights of the working man, guilds like 
the Arte della lana worked hand in glove with capital¬ 
ist interests. The Marchionne di Coppa di Stefani, 
chronicler of the Ciompi uprising, claims “that the 
preponderance of big capital in the Arte della lana 
was forcing the smaller businesses ‘to sell on credit’ 
since otherwise they could find no customers even by 
lowering their prices.” These same employers could 
also lower the wages of the proletariat with impunity: 

The Communes labor policy was based on the as¬ 
sumption that enough labor was always available, 
and that wages should be kept low to prevent any 
rise in prices. Occasionally, workmen were forbid¬ 
den to take up posts abroad in case the “secret” 
should leak out; and again the State sometimes tried 
to attract workmen from abroad. . . . The commune 
would not countenance any formation of cartels 
which might threaten home prices. 
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Low wages were the norm not only for the urban 
proletariat laboring in the wool trade, but also for the 
peasants who supplied the city of Florence with its 
food. “The prices of agricultural produces were pur¬ 
posely kept low by various means.” Low wages in the 
countryside not only kept the price of food down, 
they also served to promote immigration to the cities, 
which led to an oversupply of labor there, which also 
helped to further depress wages and keep the prices of 
the finished textile products low. The idea of low 
prices appealed to the cloth manufacturers, because it 
appeals to every manufacturer in a capitalist culture, 
but the interests of the oligarch capitalists were, as 
they were to learn the hard way, only a part of the 
economic picture, and economics as a science must of 
necessity deal with the whole picture, because if it 
does not then it is not economic science. 

Low wages led to other problems. The migration of 
workers to the city kept industrial wages low by keep¬ 
ing the supply of labor high, but it inadvertently led to 
low labor supply in agriculture, which, ceteris paribus, 
should have led to an increase of wages in the agricul¬ 
tural sector. But other things were not equal, and the 
state, guided by the interests of capital, stepped in at 
this point and insured that “The cultivation of the 
land had to be enforced by law.” The Florentine 
economy, as a result, began to resemble the worst of 
both worlds: the brave new world of Capitalism for 
the rich, based on unpecendented commercial oppor¬ 
tunities plus advances in financial technology leading 
to unheard of profits, and the slave economy of the 
Roman Empire for the poor. 

The Church was not slow in condemning what it 
saw as the avarice of the capitalists. Indeed, the entire 
15'*" century can been seen as one long jeremiad 
against greed preached by Dominicans and 
Franciscans, but no one was looking at the issues from 
the point of view of an integrated economic science, 
because such a science did not exist at this time. The 
Church, as a result, was quick to condemn usury, but 
slow to understand the role that wages play in the 
economy. The mendicant preachers who condemned 
usury and its effect on the urban proletariat failed to 
see that recourse to usury was symptomatic of deeper 
problems. It was a function of low wages, excessive 
taxation, and a debased currency. If they had a science 
of economics that explained the value and role of la¬ 
bor in the economy, the Mendicants would have seen 


that “From the point of view of the national economy 
low wages which harm the economy are most uneco¬ 
nomic,” even if “private economic units are seldom 
elated over the higher costs which higher wages im¬ 
ply.” 

In order to remain competitive with other Italian 
city states in a situation like this, Florence began to 
adopt ad hoc protectionist measures, but nothing 
seemed to stem the downward spiral of economic de¬ 
cline, because nothing they did addressed the funda¬ 
mental problem, namely, the contempt for labor 
which Florence had inherited from the ancient world, 
a contempt which took on new life with the arrival of 
the Renaissance in the city of flowers. In order to cut 
costs, the guilds eventually began to cut back on the 
quality of their goods. High import duties then got 
added to protect local industry, which was now turn¬ 
ing out inferior products, against foreign competi¬ 
tion. The Florentine oligarchs attempted to deal with 
increased competition in the garment industry by es¬ 
tablishing regulations which favored the interests of 
the silk industry. But the regulations were not in the 
interests of the workers in that industry, and therefore 
not in the interest of the economy as a whole, because 
skilled artisans were “forbidden to manufacture . . . 
brocades and silk . . .and looms anywhere but in Flo¬ 
rence, or to form a society for that purpose on pain of 
death and the seizure of property.” 

At the heart of the Florentine economy lay a large 
double standard. The oligarchs could manipulate the 
labor market in their interest, but the worker was for¬ 
bidden by state regulation to improve his wages by en¬ 
tering the labor market which valued his skills. Rather 
than remedy the injustice at the heart of the 
Florentine labor market, the oligarchs who defeated 
the Ciompi sought to keep them underpaid through 
prohibitive regulations,” which “became much more 
frequent about 1450”: 

In 1458 the import of every sort of product from 
Italian cloth firms was forbidden. It was a question of 
helping production at home and stopping the flow of 
money in cash from Florence. Even in those times it 
was stressed in argument that the production of cloth 
was dying out and the people were suffering want and 
privation. 

As a result. 

Widespread smuggling became common. As early 

as 1460, at least the cheaper kinds of foreign clothes 
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were allowed to be introduced into the neighbor¬ 
hood of Pisa and Leghorn. In 1466 the import of 
lesser woolen materials which the population 
needed, was again permitted, since a great scarcity 
had been felt in stuffs necessary for clothing pur¬ 
poses, especially those which were not produced in 
Florence at all. 

The Signoria then tried to save the textile industry 
via import duties: “In 1441 Flemish and English 
goods which did not arrive on Florentine ships were 
subjected to a special tax of 8 percent besides the usual 
duty.” But protective tariffs combined with low wages 
only accelerated the decline of the industry which the 
oligarchs were attempting to save. When decline pro¬ 
ceeded apace, the Signoria experimented with abolish¬ 
ing export duties: 

In 1478 the Signoria ruled: “since the silk trade is 
practiced so little and the cloth trade not much 
more, with the result that a part of the population 
who depended on these trades for their livelihood, is 
reduced to great want, to begging and the asking of 
alms, the export duties on Florentine wool and silk 
products will be abolished as an experimental mea¬ 
sure.” Sanguine hopes of recovery through isolation 
had not then been fulfilled. But by 1480, this mea¬ 
sure—for fiscal reasons—had again been put aside. 

Fiddling with tariffs produced no beneficial results 
because the heart of the issue was wages. The oligarchs 
were handicapped in dealing with the situation be¬ 
cause they didn’t understand that low wages invari¬ 
ably lead to economic decline by crippling demand, 
something that cannot be remedied by selling in for¬ 
eign markets. Blinded by their own self-interest, the 
oligarchs were unable to address the real issue. Low 
wages crippled demand, which ultimately led inexora¬ 
bly to economic decline, and no amount of protective 
legislation could halt that decline. 

The economic fact which the Florentine oligarchs 
never learned is that “Wages . . . cannot be regarded 
as costs from the point of view of the national 
economy.” Since the science of economics is the sci¬ 
ence of exchange, something which invariably involves 
two parties, defining it solely in the interest of only 
one of those parties, as the Florentine oligarchs did in 
the wake of the Ciompi rebellion, gave an inaccurate 
idea of what needed to be done, which over the long 
run led inexorably to economic decline. Capitalism in 
its nascent form blinded the Florentine oligarchs to 


the fact that “workers are a part of the nation.” Fience, 
“from the standpoint of the national economy, the 
wage counts as part of the national income and not 
part of economic costs.” 

Furthermore, the accumulation of gold at the ex¬ 
pense of the worker blinded the Florentine oligarchs 
to the fact that labor is the only thing that can turn 
money into wealth. Money, as the scholastics had 
learned from Aristotle, was sterile. By constantly driv¬ 
ing down wages, the Florentine oligarchs were inad¬ 
vertently destroying their ability to create wealth by 
making it impossible for the worker to reproduce, 
which is to say, to form the families which are the pri¬ 
mary cell of the economy. Low wages were the che¬ 
motherapy which stopped the replication of cells in 
the Florentine body politic and body economic. 

As a result, the system kept failing, and no one 
could explain why. At the same time, the same oli¬ 
garchs were blinded by the lure of chrematistics and 
usury (via the nascent banking industry) and there¬ 
fore moved to contradict Aristotle and the scholastics 
when they claimed that money was not sterile after all. 
Proof of that was the return on usury, which they also 
failed to understand as totally illusory over the long 
haul no matter how lucrative it seemed in the short 
term. 

The economic policies of the Florentine oligarchs 
were based on keeping prices low because that allowed 
them to undercut their competitors. What they failed 
to see is that their self-interest contradicted the com¬ 
mon good, and as a result it undercut the develop¬ 
ment of the local economy. Economists born after the 
publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations have 
been blinded by his glorification of self-interest as the 
mainspring of the economy. The Florentine oligarchs 
weren’t blinded by this ideology; they were simply 
blind. Theirs was not a willful choice of ideology over 
reality. They simply did not understand that when re¬ 
duction of private economic costs entails the reduc¬ 
tion of wages, “private economic interest in no way 
corresponds to the national economic interest.” They 
did not know that price is an ancilliary good, nor did 
they understand that the lowest price is not the best 
price because even: 

Assuming that the reduction of production costs is ac¬ 
tually reflected in lower prices, what good are the 
lower prices if the purchasing power, the ability of the 
great masses of people to pay, has been decreased? 
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More importantly, they did not know that: 

To strive for an increase in the national income ... 
simply by increasing entrepreneurial profit . . . will 
not work. Wherever such increase takes place by un¬ 
duly cutting workers’ income, it represents misfor¬ 
tune for the national economy. A populace which 
lives in poverty and misery finds even cheap goods 
too expensive. 

By holding down wages as a way of keeping prices 
low, the Florentine oligarchs thwarted the develop¬ 
ment of the economy. If the Florentine oligarchs 
wanted to turn the economy around, they should have 
applied all their energies to reducing economic costs, 
while paying good wages to their workers.” Instead of 
forbidding all cartels, the Signoria should have al¬ 
lowed the workers to organize in order to keep wages 
high. By allowing the workers involved in the Ciompi 
rebellion to organize, the Signoria would have been 
doing nothing more than conforming the economic 
system in Florence with important economic realities, 
e.g., the fact that “It is hard for the worker, when en¬ 
gaging in a conflict with his employer to gain the up¬ 
per hand” because, then as now, “Coalitions of mas¬ 
ters, whose numbers are smaller, . . . find it easier to 


organize. The law does not forbid these, but it often 
does forbid the workers to organize. ‘We have no acts 
of parliament against combining to lower the price of 
work; but many against combining to raise it.’” 

But the most important point of all is the moral of 
the tale of King Midas, a piece of ancient culture 
which made no impact on the mind of the Florentine 
oligarchs. If they had taken the time to ponder this 
bit of ancient wisdom, they would have understood 
that gold and value are not synonymous. Labor is the 
only philosophers stone” which can turn money into 
wealth. If the oligarchs depress wages enough, they 
will thereby wreck the economy’s ability to turn 
money into wealth because without workers there is 


no work. This truth, unfortunately, only becomes ap¬ 
parent (if it become apparent at all) over the long haul 
when, because of lack of sustenance, the worker fails 
to reproduce. “There is . . . a definite rate below 
which the wage for even the least skilled labor cannot 
fall over the long run.” When the wage is not “suffi¬ 
cient to at least provide subsistence on a continuing 
basis for the worker and his family” the economy 
breaks down and can no longer produce wealth no 
matter how much gold the wealthy have accumulated. 
When the oligarchs failed to allow for the payment of 
a decent wage after co-opting the Ciompi rebellion, 
they set in motion the forces that eventuated in irre¬ 
versible economic decline. 

Pesch claims that “It is not in the richest countries 
that the wage will be the highest, but in nations which 
are in the process of rapid development toward be¬ 
coming rich.” But the converse is also true. Nations 
where the wages are highest are also nations which are 
in the process of becoming rich. 

Once the Florentine oligarchs appropriated all sur¬ 
plus value from the worker by paying him a subsis¬ 
tence wage, money began to accumulate in their 
hands, and once money began to accumulate, they be¬ 
gan lending it out at usury, and once they lent it out at 
usury, the money was gone, ulti¬ 
mately never to return, which they 
learned to their chagrin when the 
princes who were the Medici’s 
principal debtors all defaulted on 
their loans. Piero the Gouty, 
Cosimo’s son, discovered that 
truth the hard way when he tried 
to call in loans after his father’s 
death. Once it became apparent that that money was 
gone forever, Piero’s son, Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
kept the Medici enterprise (and the Florentine 
economy) going for a while by a combination of theft 
(from his relatives and the Florentine treasury) and 
Caesarism, with a liberal dose of bread and circuses 
thrown in to keep the masses in the dark about what 
was really happening. 

Ultimately, the Florentine oligarchs were stymied by 
the fact that they could not distinguish between eco¬ 
nomics and chrematistics, which is to say, the pursuit 
of gold. Those who fail to understand the difference 
are also going to be blind to the fact that “The inter¬ 
ests of the individual economic unit. . . come into 


“Wages... cannot be regarded as 
costs from the point of view of the 
nationai economy.” 
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confrontation with the interest of the national 
economy.” 

Economics is a practical science. It is part of what 
Immanuel Kant called practical reason, which means 
that its purpose is to achieve the good, rather than the 
truth, which is the goal of pure reason. Practical rea¬ 
son begins with ethics, which is the science of how the 
individual achieves the good. It culminates in politics, 
which is the science of how the state achieves the 
good. The science of how the household (or city state 
or national economy) achieves the good is known as 
economics, a term which derives from nomos, meaning 
“law” and oikos, the Greek word for household. The 
ultimate goal of economics is the good of the whole 
nation. Each person should benefit from the economy 
according to his own participation in it, but that re¬ 
muneration finds its lower limit in the living wage or 
the just wage or the family wage, one which allows a 
worker to raise a family. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINCIPLE 

By and large, the “economic principle” (minimum 
input with maximum output) consists simply in the 
application of a universal law of practical reason to the 
exchange of goods and services. Since it is part of prac¬ 
tical reason, economics cannot contradict ethics. This 
means that actions which are immoral are ultimately 
self-defeating from an economic point of view, be¬ 
cause it means cheating a fellow member of the na¬ 
tional economy, the exploiter may enrich himself but 
he only does so at the expense of the economy as a 
whole. The other corollary of the principle that eco¬ 
nomics must be conformant to practical reason is that 
it cannot be an instinct, “self-interest,” or a passion be¬ 
cause if it were it would not be reasonable. Further¬ 
more, there is always 

a danger that these spontaneous natural drives 
[pace, Adam Smith] can become dominant in hu¬ 
man endeavor and lead to unrestrained covetous¬ 
ness. It is the continuing task of human reason and 
of the moral law which regulates all human ambi¬ 
tion and action, to guard the instincts and instinc¬ 
tive life against straying from man’s natural purpose 
and from going beyond the limits of moderation as 
called for by reason and morality. . . . Human rea¬ 
son and conscience. . . are more important than all 
of the impulses of our natural instincts. 


Economics is a science but it is not a science like 
physics: “The future here cannot be predicted here 
with anything like the certitude with which the as¬ 
tronomers can tell us about future eclipses of the sun 
and moon.” Rather, ethics is to economics what math¬ 
ematics is to physics: 

The physicist takes over propositions from math¬ 
ematics without ceasing to be a physicist. The very 
nature of the formal object of his science forces the 
economist to take into account truths of juridical, 
technical and natural sciences. Why should ethics 
be an exception to this rule? . . . economics . . is an 
ethical science in the sense that we regard all of the 
sciences that deal with free human actions as ethical 
sciences. Therefore, it must have due regard for the 
moral law governing free human actions. But that 
does not make it a branch of ethics as such. It has its 
own formal object: the proper economic arrange¬ 
ment and direction of human actions and institu¬ 
tions.. . . their purposeful direction with reference 
to the material general welfare of the nation. 

Because it is part of practical reason, economics can t 
dispense with the “ought.” Economics deals with what 
is economically good and proper: 

economics deals with the performance of the person 
acting as a rational, free, moral being as influenced 
by various needs which call for satisfaction, albeit in 
the face of a limitation of the material goods and la¬ 
bor capacities available for satisfying those wants, 
and in competition with persons who have similar 
needs for the means to satisfy those wants. 

Because economics is a branch of practical reason 
and because it exists to achieve the good, the conclu¬ 
sions of a sound economics “must remain in harmony 
with the moral law.” Nowhere else does the golden 
rule (“Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.”) apply more than in the field of economics, 
and this is so because the golden rule involves a trans¬ 
action. Similarly, “man does not economize in isola¬ 
tion [like Robinson Crusoe] but in the framework of 
society.. . . The material object of economics. . . the 
economic life of a politically unified nation.” To ab¬ 
stract the interests of one party from that transaction 
and make them the norm of economic activity, as the 
Florentine oligarchs did, is a recipe for economic de¬ 
cline: 

Economics is not entitled to present what is morally 
impossible as scientifically established truth, any 
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more than it can propose what is physically impos¬ 
sible. Gladstones saying that what is morally false 
cannot be politically correct applies equally in the 
area of economics. . . . Economics is not: “the sci¬ 
ence of how to increase wealth in whatever way pos¬ 
sible. If that were the case , it would have to include 
among its methods also deception, theft, and the 
plunder of conquered people. But where can you 
find an economist who has the gall to propose 
that?” 

At the University of Chicago, perhaps? Milton 
Friedman made a career out of advising government 
elites how to loot their own economies and impover¬ 
ish their own citizens. This caused untold woe in 
places like Chile and Bolivia but the greatest woe of all 
was done to the science of economics, by turning it 
into something between chrematistics and a manual 
on how to succeed at looting. There is no question 
that the techniques promoted by the Chicago Boys 
can fill the pockets of their benefactors with money, 
but they can only accomplish this at the expense of a 
sound economy because “The economy” refers to the 
sum total of the kinds of human transactions, relation¬ 
ships, institutions which serve the purpose, in an on¬ 
going and systematic, orderly manner, of providing a 
person or a group of persons on a continuing basis or 
at least for a particular period of time, e.g., a fiscal pe¬ 
riod with the material things which are needed to sat¬ 
isfy their wants and which are directly related in this 
manner to realizing the material side of human wel¬ 
fare. 

Throughout history the prime danger for any state 
has always been to reduce the science of economics to 
the interests of the rich and powerful. This decision 
invariably leads to the oppression of the worker, which 
leads to concentration of wealth, which leads to usury, 
which leads to collapse. The economy must be in har¬ 
mony with reason, and that means in harmony with 
the moral imperative, and that entails recognition of 
the fact that human work is the only thing that can 
turn money into wealth, and, therefore, that it lies at 
the foundation of the economy. Money exists for the 
sake of work, not vice versa. Money, as the scholastics 
knew, is sterile. It can only be made fertile by human 
effort, which is another word for work. That means 
that without decent remuneration for work, any 


economy is doomed to fail. 

Economic policy according to which one class ben¬ 
efits at the expense of another, as was the case in Flo¬ 
rence after the failure of the Ciompi uprising to bring 
lasting reform, is a form of looting, not economic de¬ 
velopment. Cheating the worker out of a living wage 
is self-defeating behavior for any polity, but once the 
oligarchs of Florence regained power in the wake of j 

Ciompi rebellion, they made driving down wages, 
which was in their interest but not in the interest of 
Florence, the cornerstone of domestic economic [ 

policy. Both the cause and the effect of the rebellions ^ 

of the 14'^ century were usury, but it was usury un- / 

derstood in the widest sense of the term, something 
which included interest on loans but was not limited 
to that practice. Usury involved the extortion of gain ; 

in both wages and prices as well. The fundamental 
unit of all economic life is the transaction. In any [ 

transaction, the stronger party will invariably be [ 

tempted to take advantage of the weaker. If he does [ 

so, this is usury. So violation of the requirement to pay i 

a just wage is an example of usury, as is forcing some¬ 
one to pay or accept an unjust price, as is taking inter¬ 
est on a loan, which places the burden of risk on the 
weaker party, which is almost invariably the borrower. 

Usury in the broadest sense of the term, i.e., depriving | 

the worker of a living wage, i.e. twice that of a subsis- f 

tence wage, led over the course of the centuries to 
usury in the narrow sense of the term, i.e., exorbitant i 

interest on loans because when the appropriation of [ 

surplus value led to the concentration of wealth in the ! 

hands of the commercial elite, the only thing that elite i, 

could think of to do with its money was lend it out at L 

usurious rates of interest. I 

The Ciompi rebellion was symptomatic of eco- f 

nomic disorder in an age which had no science of i 

economics and, therefore, no way of distinguishing 
between policies which were good, bad or indifferent. 

There was no distinction between Chrematistics, the 
accumulation of gold, and the science of economics. 

Once the Florentine oligarchs regained their power, 
their interests, not the common good, became the eco- I 

nomic norm for Florence. As a result the unhindered 
pursuit of self-interest led to the decline and fall of 
Florence as the pre-eminent economic powerhouse of 
1century Europe. 
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Caritas In Veritate 

the Just Wage and Economic Democ¬ 
racy 


By Rupert ]. Ederer 


In case there were lingering doubts about whether 
the Just wage doctrine as first presented for the context 
of modern capitalistic society by Pope Leo XIII in 
1891 is still considered relevant by the Catholic 
Church, Pope Benedict XVI, following a pattern of 
thought established by his immediate predecessor 
Venerable John Paul II, laid that concern to rest in his 
first social encyclical. It was widely expected that 
Caritas in Veritate would pummel the banks along 
with usury as it is institutional¬ 
ized in modern financial prac¬ 
tice; and it did that. After that 
was said and done, however, the 
Pope returned in his wide-rang¬ 
ing encyclical (63), to what one 
may without hesitation regard as 
a central issue in Rerum 
Novarum, the very first social en¬ 
cyclical addressed to the eco¬ 
nomic order. To be sure. Pope 
Leo XIII had opened his own labor encyclical with a 
significant warning about how the condition con¬ 
fronting the workers was aggravated by what he called 
“rapacious usury” (^^2). This suggests that they are 
all cut from the same cloth, these social encyclicals — 
a vast cloth involving the Seventh Commandment as 
presented in the magisterial Catechism of the Catholic 
Church. It is also important to recognize that what the 
German pope, like his predecessors, has to say about 
such matters transcends the boundaries of conserva- 
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tism, liberalism, socialism, and all the other ideologi¬ 
cal humbugs of our time. In the United States, these 
would include the standard flatulent pretensions stem¬ 
ming from run-of-the-mill Democratic and Republi¬ 
can party politics. 

That the original message by Leo XIII in 1891 fell 
largely on deaf ears should surprise no one; it was de¬ 
livered to the world during the heyday of liberal capi¬ 
talism. For that pope to state that the worker’s wages 


must be “...sufficient to enable him to maintain him¬ 
self his wife, and his children in reasonable and frugal 
comfort,” and that they should make it possible for 
him also “to put by a little property” (/2V 36), seemed 
fair enough to many. Nevertheless it clashed with plu¬ 
tocratic capitalism which was the prevailing economic 
system then as now. By and large the economic frame¬ 
work was such that even the most benevolent capitalist 
entrepreneur who read his Bible and wished to be fair 
to his workers could not rely on his competitors to be¬ 
have accordingly. In other words, he was immersed in 
the rough-and-tumble free market, where the prevail¬ 
ing free competition among rival marketeers — hence 


By 1931, Pope Pius XI felt compelled to 
present principles for the reconstruction 
of the social order in its darkest hours. 
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the expression, liberal capitalism, — made such de¬ 
cent behavior improvident, unlikely, and eventually 
self-destructive. The outlook for the rank and file 
workers was bleak since, by and large, they had noth¬ 
ing to sell but their labor. The socialists, sensing the 
injustice, exploited the resultant plight of the workers 
urging them to hate and eventually eradicate the own¬ 
ing class — the capitalists — in the process of expro¬ 
priating their capital. The Catholic Church, which 
could condone neither class hatred nor the abolition 
of private ownership of productive property, some¬ 
what belatedly proposed what were some basic norms 
for humanizing the economic system. Eventually that 
would involve substantial reform of the existing sys¬ 
tem on the basis of the principle of solidarity (cf 
Sollicitudo Rei Socialis 38-40; Centesimus Annus 10), 
along with the just wage for workers who comprise the 
preponderant majority of producers {Laborem Exercens 
88), instead of class antagonism or destructive compe¬ 
tition among the various producers. 

By 1931, Pope Pius XI felt compelled to present 
principles for the reconstruction of the social order in 
its darkest hours. In 1929 the stock markets had col¬ 
lapsed worldwide followed by banking systems which 


were until then still based tenuously on mans long en¬ 
chantment by precious metals — what the British 
economist, John Maynard Keynes, termed the Auri 
Sacra Fames. Unemployment spread worldwide, and 
in the United States it soon reached its all-time record 
level near 25%. Dictatorships emerged in certain Eu¬ 
ropean countries; and the United States too undertook 
definitive steps away from the free market into what 
came to be called the New Deal Although President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a Protestant in a predomi¬ 
nantly Protestant country, certain teachings presented 
by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno (1931) had 
significant influence on his thinking and on legislation 
passed during his tenure as president. 

Although it has been scarcely recognized even now, 
the National Industrial Recovery Act passed in 1933 
was an early attempt to establish something remotely 
akin to the ""ordines” Pius XI had proposed in 
Quadragesimo Anno, variously translated as “func¬ 
tional” or “vocational groups” (Q.A. 81-87). The 
NIRA provided for the establishment of a system of 
self-governing codes drawn up by and for the various 
industries. These were intended to control certain 
competitive practices that had, among other things, 
made decent treatment of workers difficult. They 
would therefore protect the workers in their right to 
organize, and guarantee a minimum level of wages 
while establishing 40 hours as the standard workweek. 
After the U.S. Supreme Court declared this measure 
unconstitutional in 1935, other laws were passed 
which salvaged those aspects of the NIRA: respec¬ 
tively, the National Labor Relations Act (1935), and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (1938). Unnoticed by most, 
such social legislation incorporated substantial ele¬ 
ments of what Pope Leo XIII and Pius XI proposed in 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno respectively. 
Indeed it has also passed largely unnoticed that during 
the most recent economic collapse (2008) in the 
United States, people benefited much from certain 
safeguards installed during the Great Depression, like 
unemployment insurance and the federal program to 
insure bank deposits. 

Few would claim that the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
known also as the Wages and Hours Law and colloqui¬ 
ally as the minimum wage law, as it exists today mea¬ 
sures up to what Pope Leo XIII and Pius XI meant by 
a just wage in their encyclicals. Placed in the context of 
the time when it was first passed, however, one could 
make a case for a similar intention. Leo XIII wrote 
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originally in 1891 in paragraphs 33 or 35 (depending 
on which translation one uses): there is a dictate 

of nature more imperious and more ancient than any 
bargain between man and man, that the remuneration 
must be enough to support the wage-earner in reason¬ 
able and frugal comfort.” That is qualified further in 
the following paragraph: “If the workingman’s wage be 
sufficient to enable him comfortably to support him¬ 
self, his wife, and his children he will find it easy, if he 
be a sensible man, to practice thrift, and he will not 
fail by cutting down expenses, to put by some little 
savings and thus secure a modest source of income.” 
(An earlier translation terms this latter feature as: “to 
put by a little property”). The essence therefore in¬ 
volves adequate support for the worker, his wife, and 
his children, i.e. it is a family wage-, and it also makes 
possible modest ownership, i.e., it must be a saving 
wage. Those were the “nuts and bolts,” of the just wage 
doctrine as first presented in Rerum Novarum. When 
he commemorated its fortieth anniversary in 1931, 
Pius XI reaffirmed the two requirements put in place 
there, but he also elaborated significantly on the doc¬ 
trine as first presented by Leo XIII. 

In Quadragesima Anno we have the provision: “that 
the propertyless wage earner be placed in such circum¬ 
stances that by skill and thrift he can acquire a certain 
moderate ownership ...” (63). That was followed by 
the same requirements as contained in Rerum 
Novarum worded here as, “ a sufficient wage adequate 
to meet ordinary domestic needs;” also, “...the wage 
paid to the workingman should be sufficient for the 
support of himself and his family” (71). Pius XI added 
an appropriate “word of praise for various systems de¬ 
vised and attempted in practice, by which an increased 
wage is paid in view of increased family burdens” (71). 
Such systems, designated now as family allowances, are 
and have long been in effect in many of the advanced 
economies of the world. They are administered by 
governments, thus averting certain complexities that 
manifest themselves where well-meaning individual 
employers attempt (as some have) to provide such 
family allowances on their own. For example, during 
hard times discrimination in hiring against workers 
with larger families would be likely to present a prob¬ 
lem. 

Another significant category of considerations in ar¬ 
riving at the wage contract was presented beyond the 
matter-of-fact statement of the principle in Rerum 
Novarum. Pius XI made it clear that important ele¬ 


ments like the “state of the business” (72) and the “re¬ 
quirements of the common good” (78) needed to be 
considered in arriving at the just wage. Nevertheless 
bad management of the business was deemed not ac¬ 
ceptable as an excuse to deny workers such a wage; so 
in the final analysis an enterprise may not continue to 
operate simply by virtue of denying them a just wage. 
At the same time, all are warned that, “a scale of wages 
too low as well as a scale excessively high causes unem- 
ployment”(74). Ultimately the common good is a deci¬ 
sive consideration here, and also in bringing about the 
social conditions in which the just wage can be paid to 
all adult workers. That was made clear in the signifi¬ 
cant statement that is indeed magisterial in tone: “If 
in the present state of society this is not always fea¬ 
sible, social justice demands that reforms be introduced 
without delay which will guarantee every adult working¬ 
man just such a wage” (71, italics added). 

There has been much "‘'delay” since that was written 
in 1931, not to mention some retrogression, so that it 
is still a long way from universal fulfillment! To cite 
just a few examples: our vast retail shopping com¬ 
plexes, as well as our entire nationwide fast food ser¬ 
vice industry, along with the countless people in 
health care who perform the essential work at the sub¬ 
professional level, all operate largely on the basis of in¬ 
justice toward an underclass of low-wage workers. Add 
the vast army of chronically underpaid agricultural 
workers left to compete with immigrants who, because 
they are here illegally, cannot protest against their en¬ 
forced poverty. Nor are even highly skilled and profes¬ 
sional workers exempt from exploitation in the form 
of substandard pay. A recent deadly commercial air¬ 
plane crash killing all 50 persons on-board was traced 
to the inexperience and probable fatigue of an under¬ 
trained and underpaid crew. Also, it is widespread 
practice in academia to hire at low pay undue num¬ 
bers of aspiring college faculty as so-called “adjunct 
professors,” in order to avoid the higher salaries paid 
to so-called “tenure-track” and tenured faculty. 

Much of that has, of course, been made more pos¬ 
sible since married women were “emancipated” from 
home and motherhood — an eventuality stemming in 
part from the prowess of “Rosie the Riveter” during 
World War II. Another push in that direction came 
from the line of thinking presented in a little noticed 
work — On the Emancipation of Women — by Lenin’s 
wife, N.K. Krupskaya, in 1934, (first translated into 
English in 1965). Since then, management of the 
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household, the original meaning of the word, econorri' 
ics, seems no longer to be regarded as a legitimate oc¬ 
cupation. In that respect the capitalist and erstwhile 
Soviet societies grew to be more and more alike. 
Meanwhile, it is also undeniable that significant sec¬ 
tors of the work force in the United States, (e.g. in the 
construction, transportation, auto, and steel indus¬ 
tries), and perhaps even more so in the economically 
advanced nations of Europe, nevertheless reached a 
wage status approximating what Leo XIII and his suc¬ 
cessors were advocating since 1891! This was accom¬ 
plished largely through the activities of labor 
unions — also supported in papal encyclicals. Other 
features like government-provided family allowances 
along with universal health care, which is by now 
taken for granted in many countries, scarcely existed 
prior to Rerum Novarum, 

Pius XI went on to suggest certain other initiatives 
that ventured beyond the basic and quintessential just 
wage requirement. 

In the present state of society, however, We deem it 

advisable that the wage contract should, when pos¬ 


sible, be modified by a contract of partnership as is 
already being tried in various ways with significant 
advantage to both wage earners and employers. For 
thus the workers and executives become sharers in 
the ownership or management, or else participate in 
some way in the profits. (Q.A. 65. Italics are added 
here to indicate that such measures amount to pru¬ 
dential suggestions, and they are not requirements 
in justice like the basic wage itself ). 

These represent arrangements which, although far 
from commonplace, nevertheless have become fre¬ 
quent enough so that students who take courses in in¬ 
dustrial relations or personnel administration typically 
learn about profit-sharing plans, management-sharing 


plans, and employee stock-ownership plans (known by 
the acronym ESOP). 

Although such initiatives are widely regarded as pro¬ 
gressive endeavors if and where they are appropriate, 
they are by no means presented in papal teachings as 
replacements for the basic just wage. Indeed, over the 
course of time on the American labor relations scene 
one or the other of such plans was introduced for the 
thinly disguised purpose of discouraging labor union ac¬ 
tivity and the higher wages which that typically implies. 
Also, Pius XI had admonished in the prior paragraph 
(64) as “certainly in error ...those who hold that the 
wage contract is essentially unjust and that in its place 
must be introduced the contract of partnership...” And 
that is, among other things as he indicated, because his 
predecessor Leo XJII “...not only admits this contract, 
but devotes much space to its determination according 
to the principles of justice” (Q.A. 64). 

Venerable Pope Pius XII who directly succeeded 
Pius XI found himself in the position where he had to 
warn certain enthusiastic forces in Austria, who were 
proposing that the workers had some kind of natural 
right of co-ownership in the 
enterprises which employed 
them. Ostensibly such no¬ 
tions stemmed from passage 
of a law under the Adenauer- 
Erhard social market 
economy following World 
War II in West Germany. The 
Mitbestimmungsrecht (Co-de¬ 
termination Law) which was 
passed in 1951 provided that 
all corporations beyond a cer¬ 
tain size must include a cer¬ 
tain number of worker representatives on their boards 
of directors with a right to vote on important matters. 
Some drew the unwarranted conclusion that this 
meant workers have a right to co-ownership and there¬ 
fore the right to share in managing the business enter¬ 
prises where they were employed. Pius XII warned 
about such a notion, indicating that it could infringe 
on the private property right of the owners of the busi¬ 
ness. 

Although he wrote no social encyclicals addressed 
specifically to the economic order, that Pontiff did 
write, speak, and teach profusely and profoundly 
about such matters during his pontificate (1939- 
1958). His many Radio Addresses, Christmas Messages, 


A recent deadly commercial airplane crash 
killing all 50 persons on-board was traced 
to the inexperience and probable fatigue of 
an under-trained and underpaid crew. 
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etc. included innumerable significant references to the 
economic order. For example, an early specific appeal 
for the just wage appeared twice in the brief interval 
between December 1942 and June 1943 while World 
War II was raging in Europe. In his masterful Christ¬ 
mas Message of 1942 we find: 

Those who are familiar with the great Encyclicals of 
Our predecessors and Our own previous messages 
know well that the Church does not hesitate to 
draw the practical conclusions which are derived 
from the moral nobility of work, and to give them 
all the support of her authority. These exigencies in¬ 
clude, besides a just wage which covers the needs of 
the worker and his family, the conservation and per¬ 
fection of a social order which will make possible an 
assured, even if modest, private property for all 
classes of society, which will promote higher educa¬ 
tion for the children of the working class who are es¬ 
pecially endowed with intelligence and good will, 
which will promote the care and practice of the so¬ 
cial spirit in ones immediate neighborhood, in the 
district, the province, the people and the nation, a 
spirit which, by smoothing over friction arising 
from privileges or class interests removes from work¬ 
ers the sense of isolation through the assuring expe¬ 
rience of a genuinely human, and fraternally Chris¬ 
tian solidarity. 

Soon afterwards, on June 
13, 1943 Pius XII told an 
assembly of workers gath¬ 
ered in Rome: “Our prede¬ 
cessors and We Ourselves 
have not lost any opportu¬ 
nity of making all men un¬ 
derstand by Our repeated 
instructions your personal 
and family needs, proclaim¬ 
ing as fundamental prereq¬ 
uisites of social concord those claims which you have 
so much at heart: a salary which will cover the living 
expense of a family and such as to make it possible for 
the parents to fulfill their natural duty to rear healthily 
nourished and clothed children; a dwelling worthy of 
human persons; the possibility of securing for the chil¬ 
dren sufficient instruction and a becoming education; of 
foreseeing and forestalling times of stress, sickness and 
old age.” 

Clearly these were affirmations of the just wage 
principle as proposed earlier by Leo XIII and Pius XI. 


And so was the restatement of it by Blessed John 
XXIII in Mater et Magistra (1961). That great Pope 
also lamented the fact that had presented itself in the 
period following World War II, when a “notable per¬ 
centage of income is absorbed in building up an ill- 
conceived national prestige, and vast sums spent on 
armaments” (60). He perceived as another disorder in 
“economically developed countries” the fact that: 
“...relatively unimportant services, and services of 
doubtful value, frequently carry a disproportionately 
high rate of remuneration, while the diligent and prof¬ 
itable work of whole classes of honest, hard-working 
men gets scant reward” (70). 

Pope Paul VI, under whose jurisdiction the Second 
Vatican Council was carried to its conclusion, pre¬ 
sented just one social encyclical, Populorum Progressio 
(1967). In it his first priority was to extend the appli¬ 
cation of the principle of solidarity, i.e., the virtue of so¬ 
cial charity, to the worldwide economy as it emerged 
after World War II. In addition, he authored the sig¬ 
nificant Apostolic Letter Octogesima Adveniens in 
1971 addressed to the social order and marking the 
eightieth anniversary of Rerum Novarum. In 
Populorum Progressio he cited the just wage while mak¬ 
ing two important observations derived from what 


Leo XIII had taught, and extending their application 
also to the “Freedom of trade.” First: “. . .if the posi¬ 
tions of the two contracting parties are too unequal, 
the consent of the parties does not suffice to guarantee 
the justice of their contract;” and second: “...an 
economy of exchange can no longer be based solely on 
the law of free competition, a law which in its turn too 
often creates an economic dictatorship”(59). This re¬ 
striction pulled the rug from under the legitimacy of 
what he termed in Octogesima Adveniens — the “re- 


“a salary which will cover the living expense of 
a family and such as to make it possible for 
the parents to fulfill their natural duty to rear 
healthily nourished and clothed children.. 
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Pope Pius XII addressing Romans, World War II 



newal of the liberal ideology” — what was later desig¬ 
nated as “neoliberalism” by his successor Venerable 
John Paul II. 

It was left to the great Polish Pope — a once aspir¬ 
ing actor — to present the just wage doctrine in its 
most dramatic terms. The full importance of his mas¬ 
terful trilogy of social encyclicals was not, and has 
even now not yet been fully appreciated. And that is, 
in this writer s opinion, at least partly due to the ongo¬ 
ing attempt to revamp the discredited liberalism of 
the British economists (Adam Smith, John Stuart 
Mill, and eventually Alfred Marshall) into the afore¬ 
mentioned “neoliberalism” by the so-called Austrian 
School of economists Ludwig von Mises and Friedrich 
von Hayek and their enthusiastic followers. Their en¬ 
deavor was partly in reaction against socialism and the 
short-lived success that the thinking of John Maynard 
Keynes succeeded in getting significant government 
oversight back into economic life during and directly 
after the Great Depression. Amid the widespread fear 
of socialism stemming in part from Soviet expansion¬ 
ism after World War II, Keynesian economic thinking 
too was regarded by many as thinly disguised social¬ 
ism. That — even though Keynes was to a degree re¬ 
sponsible for saving capitalism from itself not long af¬ 
ter he had made the following statement: “For my 
part, I think that Capitalism, wisely managed can 
probably be made more efficient for attaining eco¬ 
nomic ends than any alternative system yet in sight...” 
That was clearly not true of the laissez faire approach 
to capitalism, as the economic crash in 1929 and the 


Great Depression of the 1930 s proved soon after¬ 
wards — and as the Great Recession of 2008 has dem¬ 
onstrated once again at the present time! Largely over¬ 
looked was Keynes suggested alternative approach to 
laissez faire, which amounts also to an implicit 
acknowledgement of the principle of subsidiarity, 

I believe that in many cases the ideal size for the 
unit of control and organization lies somewhere be¬ 
tween the individual and the modern state. I sug¬ 
gest, therefore, that progress lies in the growth and 
recognition of semi-autonomous bodies within the 
State — bodies whose criterion of action within 
their own field is solely the public good as they un¬ 
derstand it and from whose deliberations motives of 
private advantage are excluded. . . I propose a re¬ 
turn, it may be said, towards mediaeval (sic) con¬ 
ceptions of separate autonomies. 

Keynes was not a Roman Catholic, and probably 
not a religious person at all. What is more, the prin¬ 
ciple of autonomous intermediate bodies as proposed 
by Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, (82-87) — similar 
to the concept the British economist was proposing 
there—was unknown to him. That encyclical did not 
appear until several years (1931) after he wrote those 
words in 1926! To be sure the notion was promoted in 
the works of Heinrich Pesch (1854-1926) early in the 
century; but Keynes did not know German, nor is it 
likely that he — a consummate secularist- would have 
been interested in the works of an obscure Jesuit 
economist. It appears that what we have here instead is 
a natural concept — a common sense notion acces¬ 
sible to one and all — which is precisely what Pius XI 
indicated in Quadragesimo Anno (83). 

For as nature induces those who dwell in close prox¬ 
imity to unite into municipalities, so those who 
practice the same trade or profession, economic or 
otherwise, constitute as it were fellowships or bod¬ 
ies. These groupings, autonomous in character, are 
considered by many to be, if not essential to civil so¬ 
ciety, at least a accompaniment thereof (83). 

(Italics added). 

It should be noted that what the Pope, and Pesch 
whose central concepts he was using here, appeared to 
some to be suggesting was a return to medieval organi¬ 
zations- specifically merchant and craft guilds; and 
those were akin to what Keynes referred to as “mediae¬ 
val {sic) conceptions of separate autonomies.” 
Heinrich Pesch, as a matter of fact, opposed a return 
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to the guild structure which he considered unsuited for 
modern industrial society. He did urge the restoration 
of the underlying organizational principle which he 
saw as providing a form of solidarity at the occupa¬ 
tional level. While this term for a control mechanism 
for economic life as such has largely dropped out of 
the discussion in recent papal social encyclicals, its es¬ 
sence remains under the designation “intermediate 
bodies.” That allows for greater adaptability to differ¬ 
ent cultures in the framework of modern economic 
life. 

just wage principley however, most decidedly did 
not disappear from among the terms of discussion in 
the social teachings of the Catholic Church. When 
Laborem Exercens finally gets the attention it deserves 
as the successor “labor encyclical” to Rerum Novarumy 
the just wage doctrine may then also get some re¬ 
newed careful study and emphasis with reference to 
contemporary conditions. In it. Pope John Paul II pre¬ 
sented a decisive statement of its central importance in 
economic life, which, it appears, the powers-that-be in 
our flagging capitalist society have succeeded in bury¬ 
ing completely! Seldom do we find so definitive a 
statement throughout the entire body of the Church’s 
teachings on the economic order as the man, now 
widely hailed as Pope John Paul II the Great, pre¬ 
sented on this important matter. As if to make sure 
that no one mistook this as a lapse in his thinking, he 
repeated it in substance within the same section. In 
the 89th paragraph of Chapter 19 in Laborem 
ExercenSy the one-time manual laborer in Polish quar¬ 


ries wrote: “It should also be noted that the justice of 
the socio-economic system and, in each case, its just 
functioning deserve in the final analysis to be evalu¬ 
ated by the way in which mans work is properly re¬ 
munerated in the system.” What is more: “In every 
system regardless of the fundamental relationships 
within it between capital and labor, wages, that is to 
say remuneration for work, are still a practical means 
whereby the vast majority of people can have access 
to those goods which are intended for common use, 
both the goods of nature and manufactured goods.” 
That is followed by virtually a recapitulation of the 
first statement: “Hence, in every case, a just wage is 
the concrete means of verifying the justice of the 
whole socioeconomic system and, in any case, of 
checking that it is functioning justly”(89). 

To understand the reference to “every system,” it 
must be noted that in 1981 when Pope John Paul 
presented Laborem Exercens he was still forced to defer 
to the historical fact that millions of workers in East¬ 
ern Europe and beyond were employed in socialist en¬ 
terprises. The embarrassment for the Communist soci¬ 
ety lay in the fact that, in administering actual wage- 
payment systems, they had to sidestep the erroneous 
Marxian labor theory of value. According to that theory 
the workers should have been paid the whole price of 
the products they produced, since all exchange value 
according to Karl Marx was due to labor, with capital 
excluded, because he considered it as “dead past la¬ 
bor.” The new managers too — state capitalists in a 
sense — perceived the need to make allowance for the 
depreciation on existing capital, as well as for the kind 
of increase in capital investment that a growing 
economy requires. 

To be sure, free market capitalism is equally short¬ 
sighted with its theories. Among other things, it leads 
the capitalist in his “free market” for labor to deny the 
workers the just wage which would enable them to 
purchase what they produce, therefore bringing on re¬ 
peated breakdowns — referred to as business cycles — 
in the capitalist economy. It relies instead on such 
flawed notions as proposed by an early French econo¬ 
mist aptly named Jean Baptiste Say (1767-1832). Say 
“baptized” a consoling theory proposing that whatever 
is produced gives rise automatically to its own equiva¬ 
lent income and therefore demand. Thus he concluded 
basically, and simplistically, that supply creates its own 
demand. Since economists were preoccupied in those 
days with discovering the “laws” of their infant sci- 
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ence, that came to be known as Say’s law of markets. 
Implicit in the “law” is a notion of the kind oigeneral 
equilibrium which became an overriding hallmark ex¬ 
tending from classical into neoclassical economics un¬ 
til the present time. Historically, however, over the 
centuries countless businessmen have time and again 
been unable to sell all of what they produced, so that 
many did not survive the “short run” into the prom¬ 
ised “long run.” One problem was that too much of 
the income that resulted from creating the supply 
went to too few of its producers. Thus the workers 
were not paid enough to empower the kind of effec¬ 
tive demand required to keep the process going. That 
is why Heinrich Pesch entitled his chapter on the just 
wage: The Just Wage as the Economieally Correct Wage. 
All workers, who happen to make up the predominant 
majority of any economy, are entitled to a just wage 
for their work if the economy is to perform as it is in¬ 
tended. It is intended to provide the requisite goods 
and services for all — not an overabundance for a 
privileged few who happen to be in control of the 
economy by virtue of their ownership and control over 
capital. Thus what John Paul II had to say about the 
just wage from the standpoint of ethics and moral the- 
ology, had been affirmed by the same economist, 
Heinrich Pesch, who established the principle of soli¬ 


darity as the appropriate governing principle for eco¬ 
nomic life. 

Later, a Jesuit understudy of Pesch, who had played 
a leading role assisting Pope Pius XI in drafting the en¬ 
cyclical Quadragesima Anno, said the same thing in 
language to which contemporary economists would 
perhaps be more receptive. Writing twenty years after 
Quadragesima Anno appeared, Oswald von Nell- 
Breuning proposed that once the “vocational otder” 
was in place “. . .the determination of all economic 
parameters and the making of all other economically 
relevant decisions will aim at a wage and price system 
in which the wages are the cornerstone, the indepen¬ 
dent variable, in the system of wages and prices.” That 
is quite anothet story than the free market economy 


where wages end up typically as the residual share after 
all other presumably more scarce and therefore more 
valuable (or more powerful!) factors of production de¬ 
rived their share. Given the ever-present assumption 
of free competition among workers for jobs, their 
wages would also end up being at the subsistence level 
for the simple reason that it could not go much lower 
in the long run\ This kind of theorizing provided the 
point of entry for Keynes’ blistering observation that 
“in the long run we are all dead,” as it had previously 
for Marx whose hateful proposal would indeed come 
to cause the death of millions literally! In the real 
world where supply does not automatically create its 
own effective demand, the main factors in producing 
it — workers — need the means to purchase it, in 
other words, the just wage. This calls fot a collective 
act of the will on the part of employers, since eco¬ 
nomic “laws” will not accomplish that automatically, 
as history has proven time and again. 

As for the “laws” which economists have sought to 
discover and formulate from the beginnings of their 
science under the French Physiocrats, they frequently 
represent a chimera, along with the kind of equilib¬ 
rium that economists have long talked about. It was 
precisely in his Apostolic Letter Octogesima Adveniens, 
his commemoration of Rerum Novarum, that Pope 
Paul VI presented an important discourse on 
what he termed here the “human sciences” (38- 
41). These are referred to typically as social sci¬ 
ences, and they include economics which is the 
one specifically under discussion in this papal 
Letter. The prominent issue here is the Pope’s 
warning against “a renewal of the liberal ideol¬ 
ogy” which has at its root “an erroneous affir¬ 
mation of the autonomy of the individual in his activ¬ 
ity, his motivation, and the exercise of his liberty”(35). 
It was at this point that Pope Paul VI began referring 
to economics as a human science, indicating the kinds 
of laws economic activity is subject to for the most 
part. Human actions are indeed subject to the moral 
natural laws; but these are anything but automatic and 
predictable like the natural laws governing the move¬ 
ment of the planets through space and the makeup 
and rhythms of chemical and biological bodies. Hu¬ 
man sciences like economics may therefore imply also 
the cultivation of virtues like justice and charity, and 
the avoidance of capital sins like avarice. That, once 
accomplished, can lead to a kind of harmony unlike 
the mechanistic general equilibrium which economists 


The Just Wage is the Economically 
Correct Wage. 
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envisioned. It is not something that will come about 
automatically; and it cannot be depicted by or pro¬ 
grammed according to mathematical formulae! 

And now the German Pope — heir to social teach¬ 
ing by Germanic pioneers like Bishop Wilhelm 
Emmanuel von Ketteler, the Jesuit economist 
Heinrich Pesch, and other priests like Adolph 
Kolping, George Ratzinger, Franz Hitze, and 
Johannes Messner — did not miss the opportunity to 
once again reaffirm the just wage doctrine first pre¬ 
sented by Pope Leo XIII. In his social encyclical 
Caritas in Veritate, Pope Benedict XVI refers to “the 
right to a just wage and to the personal security of the 
worker and his or her family”(63). He links his treat¬ 
ment of the matter to an initiative by his immediate 
predecessor on May I in the year 2000. On a day 
which the Catholic Church expropriated from the 
Communists, Pope John Paul II had appealed for “a 
global coalition in favor of ‘decent work’” in support 
of “the strategy of the International Labour Organiza^ 
tion^ Pope Benedict picked up on the word “decent” 
as used by the ILO in its program, in order to spell out 
once again what the just wage entails. In answer to the 
question, “What is meant by the word ‘decency’ in re¬ 
gard to work,” he writes: 

It means work that expresses the essential dignity of 
every man and woman in the context of their par¬ 
ticular society; work that is freely chosen, effectively 
associating workers, both men and women, with the 


development of their community; work that enables 
the worker to be respected and free from any form 
of discrimination, work that makes it possible for 
families to meet their needs and provide schooling 
for their children without the children themselves 
being forced into labour, work that permits the 
workers to organize themselves freely, and to make 
their voices heard; work that leaves enough room 
for rediscovering one’s roots at a personal familial 
and spiritual level; work that guarantees those who 
have retired a decent standard of living (63). 

That description of decent regard for the worker and 
for work provides an appropriate 2T^ century update 
for the entire century-long discussion of the just wage 
for labor that began with Pope Leo XIII in 1891. It is 
significant that Pope Benedict, like his predecessor 
Pope John Paul II, cited the standard-bearing secular 
international authority on such matters, the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Organization. This indicates that the mat¬ 
ter being discussed transcends capitalism or socialism 
and even Catholicism for which he is the leading 
spokesman. It has to do with the natural law: not the 
kind of “natural laws” that some of the founding fa¬ 
thers of the economic science concocted in support of 
often dubious principles of their science, but the natu¬ 
ral moral law. Pope Paul VI, in whose honor the 
Benedict XVI social encyclical was presented, had per¬ 
ceptively included economics among what he termed 
“human sciences,” thus implying that human actions 
are its object; and these are subject to the moral law. 
That naturalness also offers a hint as to why two of the 
most influential thinkers in the history of the eco¬ 
nomic science so divergent in their ideologies as Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx, along with the Jesuit economist 
Heinrich Pesch, whose influence is confined thus far 
to the social teachings of the Catholic Church since 
1931, are nevertheless in basic agreement about the 
key importance of labor, i.e., human work, in the 
overall economic scheme. 

Adam Smith opened his classic Wealth of Nations 
with the statement that: “The annual labour of every 
nation is the fund which originally supplies it with all 
of the necessaries and conveniences of life which it an¬ 
nually consumes, and which consist always either in 
the immediate produce of that labour, or in what is 
purchased with that produce from other nations.” He 
then singled out what he called the division of labor in 
his first chapter as the major primordial boon to in¬ 
creasing the productivity of labor. By it he meant di- 
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viding tasks into their simplest operations with sepa¬ 
rate workers performing each of these. Thus each spe¬ 
cialized producer became especially adept or skilled in 
the one particular simple task so that together the 
workers could turn out more efficiently and in greater 
quantities whatever they were engaged in producing. 
Smith employed the unpretentious example of a pin¬ 
making factory to illustrate his point. In doing so he 
actually indicated the basis for mass-production in 
modern industry characterizing in particular what 
came to be referred to later as the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. 

As is often the case, we find that what appears to be 
an original discovery on one’s own part, the ancient 
Greek philosophers long ago presented very capably! 
For example, for Plato while searching for the origins 
of organized human society, i.e. the “State,” the no¬ 
tion of specialized production in the form of separate 
crafts was already indicated. It came in response to his 
rhetorical question: And will you have a work better 
done when the workman has many occupations or 
when he has only one?” In the elicited answer, “When 
he has only one, lay the sensible reply to why people 


eventually fell into the practice of specializing in pro¬ 
duction. They began to specialize in their work be¬ 
cause it proved to be a more efficient way of satisfying 
their many wants. Adam Smith ventured the simplis¬ 
tic opinion that people fell onto the idea of specializ¬ 
ing in production (division of labor), as a consequence 


of a certain propensity in human nature, i.e. — “the 
propensity to truck and barter and exchange one thing 
for another..” The brilliant Scot may be forgiven that 
error — a frivolous one compared with his cynical 
demolition of the very notion of the common good 
later in his classic work. 

Karl Marx stated his case for the primacy of labor in 
a far more flamboyant manner. For the bearded revo¬ 
lutionary all value stems from labor; and since the 
wages paid to labor — subsistence — amount to only 
a fraction of the value it produces — we get his 
scarcely dispassionate or scientific appraisal of how 
capital operates: Capital is dead labour, that vampire¬ 
like only lives by sucking living labour, and lives the 
more, the more labour it sucks. Marx, like Smith, was 
guilty of his share of inconsistencies which may be at¬ 
tributed to the flawed premises that appear through¬ 
out his ponderous Kapital. For example, while all 
value is attributed to labor, it is difficult to reconcile 
this with his statement later in the same first volume: 
Lastly nothing can have value, without being at the 
same time an object of utility.” As the renowned Aus¬ 
trian economist Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk pointed out 

in refuting Marx: 
pearls do not have 
value because pearl 
divers dive for them; 
they dive for them 
because there is 
something of great 
value at the other 
end! Yet it is hard to 
incite revolution 
with such common¬ 
place economics. 

The third less well- 
known but far wiser 
economist, from 
whose philosophical 
perspective Adam 
Smith and Karl 
Marx are even more 
distant, also ranks labor — human work — in first 
place among the factors of production. After install¬ 
ing Man as Lord of the World According to God’s 
Ordinance” in the very opening chapter of his 
Lehrbuch, he follows that immediately with three suc¬ 
cessive parts of that chapter: Work as the Means to Ex- 


Adam Smith opened his classic Wealth of Nations with 
the statement that: “The annual labour of every nation 
is the fund which originally supplies it with all of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life which it annually 
consumes, and which consist always either in the im¬ 
mediate produce of that labour, or in what is pur¬ 
chased with that produce from other nations.” 
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ercise Dominion Over the World; The Service Pro¬ 
vided by Our Natural Environment; and Man as Lord 
of the World Within the Framework of Society. The 
second volume presents a comparison of his proposed 
Solidaristic System Of Human Work, with other eco¬ 
nomic systems. These include what he cites as Adam 
Smith's Individualistic System of Industry, as well as 
Marxian Socialism and Plans for a Collectivist Society. 
Once again, for the context of the solidarist system we 
find: The Working Human Person as the Principal Cause 
of the National Welfare. Heinrich Pesch put human 
work in a class by itself because it alone among the fac¬ 
tors of production is more than merely a factor of pro¬ 
duction: it is also the purpose for which all production 
takes place. That ultimately is why Pesch then identi¬ 
fied the just wage for workers as the “economically 
correct wage.” He recognized the work of human be¬ 
ings as at the top level of all productive activity and as 
the primary source of the wealth-creating process. Al¬ 
though he expressed due reverence for nature and its 
resources long before the word ecology became com¬ 
monplace, he ranked human labor ahead of it, while 
treating capital as already a derivative of the other two 
factors. That represents the identical thinking ex¬ 
pressed by Pope John Paul II in Laborem Exercens 
which provides a masterful theology of work. The Je¬ 
suit economist cited “the primacy of man in the pro¬ 
duction process” ai ''the primacy of man over 
things'^)!), which brings us to the crux of our discus¬ 
sion of Pope Benedict XVI and his first social encycli¬ 
cal. 

The economic collapse in 2008 revealed once again 
the serious underlying flaws that remain in the kind of 
plutocratic capitalism which has persisted into the 2T^ 
century in leading economies of the world, including 
the United States. It should at last bring to bear the 
important lesson that political democracy, i.e. the level¬ 
ing of the at times absolute political power of royalty, 
which captured and preoccupied the attention of 
much of the world from the 18'^ century onward, was 
not the only aspect of democracy that is important for 
the genuine progress of the human race. At this point 
the German Pope reiterated the call of his Polish pre¬ 
decessor for "economic democracy'{fSG). In an address 
to business and labor union leaders assembled in 
Rome on May 2, 2000, Pope John Paul II had indi¬ 
cated that “. . .democracy, including economic de¬ 
mocracy, must be safeguarded as must a correct con¬ 


ception of the person and of society.” 

The political leveling that radiated from critical 
events, like the blood-drenched French Revolution 
and from the American Revolution, offered only a 
partial solution for the overall democratization of soci¬ 
ety which includes also an economic leveling process. 
The need for the latter has already provided the pre¬ 
text for the deadliest of all revolutions — like ones in 
modern Russia and China — which ironically led 
back to the most despotic of all monarchies in human 
history! On the other hand, the Catholic Church 
which Blessed John XXIII designated as the “Mother 
and Teacher of nations” {Mater et Magistra I) has been 
at work over the past century indicating how the eco¬ 
nomic leveling process can be accomplished moder¬ 
ately and equitably by payment of the just wage to all 
workers. 


SIGNIFICANT AFFIRMATION 

Now Pope Benedict XVI has once again included a 
significant affirmation of that doctrine in an encyclical 
motivated by the most recent economic crisis. Like the 
one addressed by Pope Pius XI in 1931, this one too 
was triggered by pervasive irresponsible social behav¬ 
ior along with certain perversions endemic to the fi¬ 
nancial sector of the economy. The severity and extent 
of both calamities laid bare the more deep-seated de¬ 
fects and imbalances in the economic system that have 
not yet been addressed definitively. These underlie 
what may well turn out to be the second and possibly 
final episode in the decline of plutocratic capitalism, 
which began in 1929! 

The most recent economic collapse demonstrates, 
among other things, that the world cannot revert to 
the dismal stingy form of economy which allows a 
bare subsistence level of living for the great majority of 
people, who happen to be working human persons, 
alongside the amassing of immense fortunes by a 
privileged few on the basis of what they happen to 
own or control. The modern era has become the ben¬ 
eficiary of unprecedented potential wealth, first by an 
age of discovery and exploration which opened up the 
vast land areas with all of their resources that lay be¬ 
yond the horizons of the known world since time im¬ 
memorial. Afterwards, again providentially, came the 
era which historians refer to, perhaps too narrowly, as 
the Industrial Revolution. It could be designated more 
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appropriately as the Technological Revolution that is on- 
going, since it has moved far beyond what was under¬ 
stood narrowly by the term, industry. The spread of in¬ 
novative technical genius came to revolutionize also 
the ever-important agricultural sector, as well as trans¬ 
portation, and unfortunately also warfare! The more 
recent cybernetic revolution involving the use and 
transmission of knowledge and information contin¬ 
ues, bringing about radical changes in the lives of hu¬ 
man beings beyond what our forefathers could have 
imagined as possible! The great wealth which our 
world with its modern revolutionary technology is ca¬ 
pable of producing is ordained, however, to be shared 
in modest proportions by all people, not cornered 
swinishly by a few. Unless the fruit of the hyper-pro¬ 
ductivity which all of that makes possible is spread 
widely to include also what were traditionally the 
poorest sectors of society, we are chronically suscep¬ 
tible to economic implosions like the one which began 
in 1929 and the recent collapse in 2008, along with 
the kinds of social upheaval to which such episodes 
may lead! 

It is likely that the economic democracy to which 
Pope John Paul II and Pope Benedict XVI refer in this 
new millennium will emerge eventually. It can come 
following a brutal siege of the '^economic dictatorship” 
as Pope Paul warned in Populorum Progressio (59) in 
1967. Or it can come peacefully by the widespread ac¬ 
ceptance and application of principles which the 
Catholic Church has been presenting in its social 
teachings since 1891. These involve first and foremost 
the widespread acknowledgement and application of 
the twin virtues having the common good as their ob¬ 
ject — social justice and social charity — that Pope Pius 
XI presented in 1931 as the guiding principles for eco¬ 
nomic life. Social charity was identified clearly by 
Pope John Paul II sixty years later in Centesimus Annus 
(10) as the principle of solidarity, which he had ex¬ 
plained in detail some four years previously in 
Sollicitudo Rei Socialis (38-45). Basically it involves a 
general recognition of the interdependence that exists at 
all levels of society, from the domestic family to the family 
of nations, along with a willingness to act in accordance 
with and for the furtherance of the greater good which 
can stem from that interdependence. 
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“In the history of mankind con¬ 
sidered as a whole there are two 
grand divisions,” writes Godfrey 
Kurth to introduce The Church at 
the Turning Points of History. “On 
the one hand, there is the ancient 
world seated in the darkness of 
death; on the other hand, the mod¬ 
ern world which advances in the 
light of the Gospel. This is, beyond 
compare, the greatest fact of his¬ 
tory.” 

Kurth writes not from the 
crimped secular perspective so 
typical of modern historians, but 
instead looks for the eternal and 
the transcendent. In this, of course, 
he is not alone. In Christs tomb, 
Chesterton observed in The Ever¬ 
lasting Man, “the whole of that 
great and glorious humanity which 
we call antiquity was gathered up 
and covered over; and in that place 
it was buried. It was the end of a 
very great thing called human his¬ 
tory; the history that was merely 
human.” 

The “Christian era,” Kurth ex¬ 
plains, “opens the annals of a new 


creation and a new humanity.” 
Christian civilization and ancient 
society are based on “essentially op¬ 
posed” principles. “The two societ¬ 
ies differ in their respective concep¬ 
tion of life and the solution they 


of people who will furnish him 
amusement.” Christianity offers 
happiness that is eternal union 
with God. “The happiness of the 
pagan is not possible without the 
corresponding misery of the major¬ 
ity of the human race. The Chris¬ 
tian cannot be truly happy unless 
he makes as many as possible of his 
fellow men participate in his hap¬ 
piness. ... In principle, a Christian 
society is a society of brothers, just 
as in principle, a pagan society is a 
society of slaves.” Indeed, the con¬ 
trast between paganism and Ca¬ 
tholicism is so stark that 
Chesterton called paganism “the 
one real rival to the Church of 
Christ.” 

The Incarnation, Passion, Death, 
and Resurrection of Christ is the 
pivot point of history. We measure 
time as the temporal distance from 
Christ, despite modern obscurant 
efforts to adopt the term Common 
Era and the abbreviations C.E. and 


“They saw in the Church a synagogue of 
superior order... into which no one 
could enter without being a member 
either by birth or by adoption by the 
people of Israel.” 


give to the problem of existence.” 
Antiquity offered transient plea¬ 
sure “summed up in two words: 
idleness and voluptuousness,” 
which “could be the lot of but a 
small minority. If a man lives with¬ 
out work, he forces others to work 
for him. If he lives for pleasure, it is 
necessary for him to have an army 


B.C.E, which themselves neverthe¬ 
less still use Christ as the pivot 
point. 

The Church, Kurth notes, “has 
received charge to teach all nations 
... and with regard to this duty, ev¬ 
ery man has the right to call her to 
account.” So, Kurth defines his 
task: “How has the Church ful- 
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Roman triumph after the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem 



filled her mission? ... Has she 
been, has she truly remained, that 
universal and indefectible society 
that contains within itself all civili¬ 
zation, or would she be merely one 
of those fleeting forms, in which, 
at a given moment, the human 
race embodied its ever changing as¬ 
pirations?” 

The first test came swiftly, and 
Kurths retelling of it is direct and 
vivid. 

The great obstacles, or rather, 
the chief danger that the 
Church encountered in her 
first years lay in her ignorance 
of the attitude to be assumed 
concerning the Ancient Law 
and Israel. The lapse of time 
has solved this problem clearly 
and with precision, and now it 
is within the grasp of a child. 
There is nothing now in com¬ 
mon between Israel rejected, 
shut up within her synagogue, 
and the people of God gath¬ 
ered about the Church. But it 
was quite different when the 
Church came into being. Far 
from considering Israel as the 


people of reprobation, the 
Christians, one and all — the 
apostles at their head — con¬ 
tinued to regard the Jews as 
the people of God. Being Jews 
themselves and holding fast to 
the Law of Moses, they saw in 
Christianity the complement 
of the Law and in the Church 
the consummate flower that 
came forth to crown the fertile 
root of Jesse. 

And how could they have be¬ 
lieved otherwise? 

Godfrey Kurth, a Belgian Catho¬ 
lic historian who authored more 
than 20 books and contributed 
more than a dozen articles to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia^ was a profes¬ 
sor at the State University of Liege 
and Secretary of the Belgian His¬ 
torical Society in Rome. Based on a 
series of lectures he delivered at the 
end of the nineteenth century. The 
Church at the Turning Points of His¬ 
tory, does not suffer from recent 
confusions that so thoroughly ob¬ 
scure things which formerly were 
within the grasp of a child that 


now even some members of the 
Church’s hierarchy seem incapable 
of comprehension. 

“This does not mean that this 
Christian Church of Jewish na¬ 
tionality wished to close her doors 
to Gentiles,” Kurth continues. 
“On the contrary, she dreamed of 
gathering within her embrace all 
the people of the earth, in order to 
comply with the demand of 
Christ.” The Jews saw themselves 
as “the circle of the elite; ... the 
race marked forever with a sign of 
predilection, the priestly tribe 
which stood as the intermediary 
between God and man.” The first 
Christians carried this “Jewish 
viewpoint ... with them into 
Christianity. They saw in the 
Church a synagogue of superior or¬ 
der to which God had revealed the 
obscure meaning of the prophecies, 
but a synagogue nevertheless into 
which no one could enter without 
being a member either by birth or 
by adoption by the people of Is¬ 
rael.” 

“Now then, I ask,” Kurth asks 
rhetorically, “was this really the 
way to bring nations to embrace 
the Gospel — to oblige them to 
give up their nationality as well as 
their religion?” Were first century 
Greeks and Romans eager to be¬ 
come Jews? Would Pope Benedict 
XVI’s Anglican prelature stand any 
chance of succeeding if Australian 
or American or English Episcopa¬ 
lians were told that they first had 
to become Italians or Germans in 
order to become Catholics? “Here 
we see how Israel by her preten¬ 
sions to leadership in the kingdom 
of God hindered the propagation of 
the Gospel. So long as Israel stood 
between the Savior and the human 
race, the human race was bound to 
keep away from the Savior.” 
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The Destruction of the Temple in 
Jerusalem 





Peters vision, recounted in Acts 
10:9-20, “is the divine solution of 
the irritating problem;” it “an¬ 
nounces that the ancient law is no 
longer binding on the Christians, 
and that consequently one can be a 
Christian without being a Jew.” 
And thus, “In vain then does Israel 
promise herself the first place in 
the kingdom of God. Israel can 
disappear without causing a va¬ 
cancy; her mission is ended and 
her place henceforth will be taken 
by a spiritual Israel made up of all 
the faithful.” 

Peters vision and his baptism of 
Cornelius and his family, however, 
did not by itself immediately pre¬ 
cipitate a dramatic change. “Those 
Christians who put their Jewish 
patriotism above their Christian 
faith did not give up their favorite 
idea concerning the privilege of Is¬ 
rael. This doctrine was part, so to 
speak, of their flesh and blood; it 
was one of the constituent ele¬ 
ments of their faith; it was identi¬ 
fied in their thoughts with the 
Christian doctrine. They seemed to 
have let the baptism at Caesarea 


pass as a miraculous exception, not 
as a rule.” 

Then, from Antioch, came the 
news that Gentile converts were re¬ 
ceiving baptism without any other 
initiation or the imposition of Jew¬ 
ish practices. “And to make it clear 
that they meant to inaugurate a 
new tradition and break with the 
past, they were taking a name 
never before in use among the 
faithful, a name that had been re¬ 
cently coined at Antioch: they were 
calling themselves Christians!” 

Now, “the scandal was great. ... 
they were abolishing the privilege 
of Israel. ... Were these innovators 
to triumph it would be a seeming 
abandonment of the Christians of 
the first hour who formed the 
nucleus of the faithful and among 
whom were the most devoted dis¬ 
ciples of Christ; to say the least it 
would be for them a very bitter hu¬ 
miliation.” The Church’s first 
Council, the Council of Jerusalem, 
resolved the dispute: “It hath 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us, to lay no further burden 
upon you than the necessary 


things.” As Pope Benedict XVI 
noted in Jesus of Nazareth, “A literal 
application of Israel’s social order 
to the people of all nations would 
have been tantamount to a denial 
of the universality of the growing 
community of God.” 

“The Council of Jerusalem had 
saved Christianity,” Kurth says, 
“but it had sacrificed Judaism. In 
deciding that the Church would be 
Catholic, that is international, it 
had killed the national pretensions 
of the Jewish clique.” Some of the 
Jewish Christians resisted, but “the 
catastrophe in which Jerusalem 
perished some years later drowned 
their opposition in a deluge of 
blood and was, to the Christian 
Jews, a decisive revelation which 
came to confirm that of Joppe 
[where Peter had his vision]. After 
this it was plain that Israel was no 
longer the chosen people of God 
but a rejected nation.” 

So complete was this rejection of 
Israel, thought Kurth, that “it is no 
longer worth while to fix upon it 
the attention of history.” This is a 
bit of overstatement, or at least 
somewhat ambiguous. While Israel 
is no longer at the center of salva¬ 
tion history, and indeed, has been 
supplanted by the New Israel that 
is The Church, E. Michael Jones 
demonstrates in The Jewish Revolu¬ 
tionary Spirit and Its Impact on 
World History that continuing Jew¬ 
ish antipathy to Christ and His 
Church throughout history cannot 
be ignored without peril. 

Kurth thus labels the Council of 
Jerusalem “first turning point in 
the history of the modern world.” 
At it, the Church “separated her 
cause from the precarious destiny 
of a nation [and] refused to es¬ 
pouse the cause of the petty con- 
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tingencies of history so as not to 
fail in her universal mission.” 
Frank Sheed and Masie Ward in¬ 
sisted that Kurths treatment of the 
Council was a source that “must be 
used” by Catholic Evidence Guild 
lecturers on the Church and Juda¬ 
ism. 

In Ten Dates Every Catholic 
Should Know, Diane Moczar 
“tried” to “present ten significant 
dates ... around which the reader 
can group the main themes of the 
history of Christendom.” The 
dates “represent extremely handy 
pegs’ on which to hang the major 
developments of Catholic history.” 

Moczar begins after the apostolic 
era with a dramatic retelling of the 
story of Constantine and the 
events leading to the Edict of 
Milan, “the great charter of libera¬ 
tion of the Catholic Church,” in 
313 A.D., and its aftermath. “So, 


was the period following the Edict 
of Milan a utopia for the Church? 
Far from it.” Christianity would 
become the official religion of the 
Roman Empire, “but the empire 
was doomed.” So, in 452, Pope St. 
Leo staves off the Huns, refuting 
the claim that the barbarians were 
an admonition for substituting 
Christ for the Roman gods and 


also establishing that “the destiny 
of Europe was not to be a province 
of Asia.” Soon thereafter, with the 
baptism of Clovis in 496, France 
was born: “The conversion of the 
Franks proved to be of enormous 
importance for the future of 
Catholic Europe. Catholicism was 
no longer the weak and inferior re¬ 
ligion of the conquered. It was 
plain to pagans and Arians alike 
that the God of the Catholics was 
far stronger than theirs, since he 
gave his followers such spectacular 
victories. On this barbaric habit of 
thought the Church was able to 
build.” From there, its on to 800 
A.D. and the Crowning of 
Charlemagne, “protector of Rome, 
unifier of Europe, and Father of 
Western Christendom. It is hard to 
think how Catholic Europe would 
have emerged from the Dark Ages 
without him.” 


Kurth also addresses 

Constantines conversion, the fall 
of Rome, and the baptism of 
Clovis, all in a single chapter that 
stresses the universality of Catholi¬ 
cism. Kurth emphasizes the attrac¬ 
tion of the “sweet yoke of Christ,” 
rather than the attraction of a 
“stronger” God who delivered 
“spectacular victories.” 


“Rome, in the language of its pa¬ 
gan worshipers, was called the 
Eternal City, and Christianity in 
borrowing this appellation from 
the civil language, did not wish, at 
least in the beginning, to modify 
its traditional sense,” Kurth writes. 
Indeed, he notes, early Christian 
apologists pointed to their belief in 
the eternity of the Roman Empire 
as proof of their patriotism. “Just 
as the Christian Jews were firmly 
convinced that the future of Chris¬ 
tianity was indissolubly united 
with the future of their own 
people, so the Christian Romans 
imagined that their future was one 
with the future of the Empire.” 
But the Church “understood her 
role better ... if she had not risen 
above the resentments of blind pa¬ 
triotism, Christianity would not 
have survived, but would have 
sunk into the abyss along with the 
Roman Empire.” Citing August¬ 
ine, St. Gregory the Great, and 
others, Kurth writes, “the Catholic 
Church unlocked the gates of her 
sanctuaries and opened the road of 
salvation to the new nations. Thus 
is explained her prodigious success 
during the sixth century with the 
Barbarians, whether Arian or pa¬ 
gan. When these became con¬ 
vinced that they could carry the 
sweet yoke of Christ without sub¬ 
mitting to the heavy yoke of 
Rome, their prejudices against the 
Catholic Faith fell to the ground, 
and its natural superiority over her¬ 
esy, as well as over paganism, found 
no longer any obstacle.” 

Others, including Moczar, com¬ 
pare the baptism of Clovis to that 
of Constantine, but Kurth main¬ 
tains that, “it matches in a remark¬ 
able way, the baptism of the centu¬ 
rion Cornelius:” 


literal application of Israel’s social 
order to the people of all nations would 
have been tantamount to a denial of the 
universality of the growing community of 
God.” 
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Then, the Church, separating 
her cause from that of the 
people of Israel, had gone to 
the nations and received them 
into the Christian community 
without imposing upon them 
the obligations of the Judaic 
Law. This time, detaching her 
destinies from those of the 
Empire, she went to the Bar¬ 
barians and put into their 
hands the scepter of the world 
without requiring them to 
wear the dress of the Roman 
civilization. On both occa¬ 
sions it was a stroke of strategy 
of the same superior order. 
On both occasions, Christian¬ 
ity, the common patrimony of 
all humanity, had escaped ut¬ 
ter destruction. Instead of 
weeping on the graves of ex¬ 
tinct civilizations, Christianity 
had busied herself with win¬ 
ning to the faith of Christ the 
nascent communities. She had 
thus indicated in a precise and 
explicit manner, and for all 
centuries to come, that, as she 
is created to spread the king¬ 
dom of God on earth, she 
cannot identify herself with 
any of those ephemeral things 
which are called dynasty, na¬ 
tion, social class, civilization. 


As Chesterton observed, Chris¬ 
tianity has “died many times and 
risen again; for it had a God who 
knew the way out of the grave.” 
Or, to bastardize Bellocs famous 
aphorism, Europe is not the Faith, 
and the Faith is not Europe. The 
Faith will not perish but, quoting 
Belloc, “Europe will return to the 
Faith, or she will perish.” The 
Catholic churches in Europe may all 
become museums, but the Catholic 
Church itself will never become a 
museum or a museum piece. 

Professor Kurths turning points 
of history also include the Church’s 


escape from lay investiture in the 
feudal period, neo-Caesarism’s dis¬ 
solution of Christian republics and 
the consequent end of the Cru¬ 
sades, the Church and the Renais¬ 
sance, and the Church and the 
French Revolution. “The evil of 
the Revolution is its pretension to 
treat political society as if it were 
the creation of pure reason, inde¬ 


pendent of the action of the divine 
laws which rule the life of the 
world and of humanity.” Moczar 
includes Cluny, the Protestant “ca¬ 
tastrophe,” Lepanto, and Fatima 
among the surprises and chastise¬ 
ments that shaped the Church and 
shaped the world. Moczar’s book is 
a more popular treatment; Kurth’s 
is a deeper probe. 


JAMES G. BRUEN, JR. 


LEHERS, CONFD FROM P. 7 

The numbers are those of the 
bombers engaged. An asterick (*) 
means: US Airforce. No asterick: 
RAF. (British). The following 
bombing attacts occurred during 
that time of the “uprising”: July 
31*, 1944: Miinchen (567 bomb¬ 
ers);, Ludwigshafen (447 bomb¬ 
ers); August 4*, 1944, Hamburg, 
Bremen (256);, Peenemiinde, 
Anklam, (425); Kiel, Wismar, 
Rostock, Schwerin (446 Bombers); 
August 6*, 1944 Brandenburg 

(269);, Berlin (154);, Hamburg 
(445);, August 12/13, 1944, 
Braunschweig (379);, Riisselheim 
(250);, August 16./17. 1944 
Stettin (461 Bombers, 1150 
deaths); August 18./19. 1944 
Bremen ( -288 Bombers, 1058 
deaths); August 26./27. 1944 
Konigsberg (372 + 189 Bombers); 
August 29./30. 1944 Konigsberg, 
(189 Bombers and 4200 deaths); 
August 29./30. 1944 Stettin, (402 
Bombers, 3,606 deaths); Septem¬ 
ber 8*, 1944 Ludwigshafen (348);, 
Kassel (386);, Karlsruhe (247); 
September 11./12. 1944 

Darmstadt (226 Bombers, 8433 
deaths); (9/11/1944!); September 


27*. 1944, Koln (421);, 

Ludwigshafen (214 Bombers);, 
Kassel (248); October 5, 1944 
Wilhelmshaven (227);, Koln 
(248*);, Lippstadt (175*);, 
Munster (235);. 

The list of all the German cities 
suffering saturation bombings 
from 70 to 635 heavy bombers 
each time between July 31 and Oc¬ 
tober 5, 1944 follows: Anklam, 
Bielefeld, Braunschweig, 

Brandenburg, Berlin, Bremen, 
Bremerhaven, Darmstadt, 

Delitsch, Dessau, Dortmund, 
Diisseldorf, Emden, Eisennach, 
Frankfurt/M, Fulda, Fiirth, 

Gaggenau, Gelsenkirchen, Halle/S, 
Hamburg, Hamm, Hannover, 
Heilbronn, Kaiserslautern, 

Karlsruhe, Kassel, Kiel, Koblenz, 
Koln, Konigsberg, Kothen, 
Limburg, Ludwigshafen, 

Magdeburg, Mannheim, Mainz, 
Merseburg, Monchengladbach, 
Miinchen, Munster, Neuss, 
N urnberg, Osnabriick, 

Penemiinde, Pirmasens, Politz, 
Rechlin, Rheydt, Rostock, Rositz, 
Riisselsheim, Saarbriicken, 

Sckkeuditz, Schwabisch Hall, 


s 


a 


*1 
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Schwerin, Sindelfingen, Stettin, 
Stuttgart, Ulm, Unna, Weimar, 
Wiesbaden, Wilhelmshaven, 

Wismar, Zuffenhausen. 

Conclusion: These are the 66 cit¬ 
ies and towns suffering saturation 
bombings, and mostly phosphorus 
bombings, in a two months time 
period only. These lists could be 
expanded from May 12, 1940 to 
May 2, 1945. Only the Germans 
and the Japanese know what 
“phosphorus bombings” means. 

During the two months time of 
the Warsaw Uprising Poland’s 
Anglo-American friends, their Al¬ 
lies in the annihilation of Ger¬ 
many, sent 31,652 large bombers 
for the destruction of these 66 Ger¬ 
man new and “ancient” cities. Ger¬ 
many did not even have the type of 
bombers which could do some¬ 
thing as the destruction of so many 
towns. Therefore, there is really no 
reason for Poles to complain about 
the fate of Warsaw. It is not known 
that any Polish politician or Polish 
Cardinal or Polish Bishop ever ask 
their allied friendly governments to 
stop the unrelenting bombing of 
German cities, in most cases the 
heavy-populated inner cities. 

References: 1) Richard C. Lukas: 
Forgotten Holocaust — The Poles 
under German Occupation 1939 — 

1944. University Press of Ken¬ 
tucky, 1986. Page 68, 93. 2) Junge 
Freiheip. Nr. 8/03, 14. Februar 
2003, Berlin: Sonderbeilage: “Der 
Tod fiel vom Himmel— 1940- 

1945, Schicksale im 
Bombenkrieg.” 3) Victor Suvorov: 
The Chief Culprit — Stalins Grand 
Design to Start World War IL Naval 
Institute Press, 2008. Page 108. 
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POLAND AS VICTIM 

I find the continuing discussion 
on Polish-German history in Cul¬ 
ture Wars to be of great interest. I 
was nurtured on the “the Poland as 
Victim theme” so it is enligthening 
to hear the German side. My 
grandmother often told me that 
she was forced to speak German in 
school and was smacked if she said 
anything in Polish. She told me, 
that since she was quite sickly as a 
teen, [her nickname was 
Zdechlona, the dead one—she lived 
to 89!] the German taskmaster 
would have her sing as the rest of 
the workers hoed sugar beets in 
harmony with her singing. Re¬ 
minded me of the gandy dancers 
on rail laying crews. My paternal 
grandparents were from 
Inowroclaw area in Pomerania. 

I once attended nightly Polish 
history classes given by a Prof 
Whooley from Ripon College. He 
touched on the struggle between 
the German settler farmers and the 
Polish farmers who gloated as the 
German farmers didn’t understand 
the local soil conditions and had a 
hard time growing good crops. 
This was during the Bismarckian 
era as best as I can remember. 
However, I don’t think prior ethnic 
cleansing justifies later ethnic 
cleansing. I am always saddened by 
fact of the reservationing of the 
American Indian peoples and the 
forcible separation of their children 
into white run schools. 

I recalled reading that the Polish 
Ambassador to the US, Count 
Potocki, warned the Polish govern¬ 
ment that President Roosevelt was 
trying to foment a European war 
in the late ‘30s and that Pope Pius 
XI tried to arrange a European 


peace conference but the US urged 
Poland to boycott or undermine 
the efforts. To their credit. Hitler 
and Mussolini agreed almost im¬ 
mediately. 

Florian Zalewski 
fjzalews@charter.net 


WHITE CHRISTMAS SUBVER¬ 
SION , CONT’D FROM P. 9 


mity of centuries? Is anyone 
really dishonored by this? If 
schlockified Christianity is 
Christianity cleansed of Jew 
hatred, then three cheers for 
schlock. If supplanting Jesus 
Christ with snow can enable 
my people to cozy up to 
Christmas, then let it snow, let 
it snow, let it snow! 

The Church has often baptized 
pagan holidays, transfusing them 
with Christian meaning and trans¬ 
forming them into Catholic 
holydays. Today’s crusade to drain 
holydays of Christian meaning and 
transform them into feel-good 
commercial events renounces that 
baptism. And that crusade marches 
to the music of Jewish genius, 
which has made the most essential 
contribution of all to the creation 
of America’s schlockified Chris¬ 
tianity. 

May you have a happy and holy 
Christmas. 


JAMES G. BRUEN, JR. 
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Bullets 

* Mohammed is now the favorite 
name for newborn boys in England 
and Wales. 

* Rejecting Truth. Supreme 
Court Justice Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg refuses to attend the an¬ 
nual Red Mass marking the start of 
the Courts term. “I went one year, 
and I will never go again, because 
this sermon was outrageously anti¬ 
abortion,” she says in Stars of 
David: Prominent Jews Talk About 
Being Jewish. 

* Honoring the Immoral. British 
embryologist Robert Edwards re¬ 
ceived the 2010 Nobel Prize in 
Medicine for developing clinical in 
vitro fertilization by which about 
four million test tube babies are 
now living, while countless others 
were discarded, i.e., killed. Next 
they’ll give the Peace Prize to a man 
waging two wars. Oh, wait; they 
did that last year. 

* Asked to write for Fidelity, Joe 
Sobran insisted on advocating le¬ 
galized homosexuality, so his piece 
never ran. Perhaps the wrecked ca¬ 
reer he later suffered over his re¬ 
fusal to genuflect to Israel ben¬ 
efited him spiritually. He received 
the Church’s last rites, and his 
Tridentine Requiem Mass was 
beautiful. Requiescat in pace. 

* Mini-Review: Roads to Rome by 
John Beaumont (St. Augustine’s 
Press, $55). Brief bios of hundreds 
of post-Reformation British and 
Irish converts, explaining why each 
embraced the faith. Very timely 
given the Pope’s visit to Britain and 
the beatification of England’s most 
famous convert. 

* In a Tzomet Institute study. Il¬ 

licit Sex for the Sake of National 
Security, Israeli Rabbi Ari Schvat 
blesses honey-pots — female 

Mossad agents having sex to fur¬ 
ther the spy agency’s mission. 



Queen Esther, a Jew, slept with a 
Persian king to save her people, he 
notes. “If it is necessary to use a 
married woman, it would be best 
[for] her husband to divorce her,” 
he says. “After the [sex] act, he 
would be entitled to bring her 
back.” We hope this isn’t what’s 
meant by the ambiguous phrase 
“Judeo-Christian heritage.” 

* When Dems accused GOP 
congressional candidate Jesse Kelly 
of “Nazi ties” due to an anti-immi¬ 
gration group’s endorsement, cam¬ 
paign manager Adam Kwasman 
was furious: “As a practicing Jew, I 
am absolutely disgusted,” adding 
there’s a “special place in hell” for 
those who allege anti-Semitism. 

* “In 2007, I gladly defended Fa¬ 
ther [Robert] Sirico against an at¬ 
tack ... in Culture WarsJ says the 
Catholic League’s Bill Donohue 
while blasting a National Catholic 
Reporter blogger for being “highly 
critical” of Er. Sirico, the president 
of the Acton Institute. For Bill, the 
issue is “Sirico’s gay activist years 
before he became a priest.” He’s 
unconcerned that Fr. Sirico’s still 


JAMES G. BRUEN, JR. 

E-Mail: cwbullets@yahoo.com 

subverting Church teaching by 
hawking libertarian economics. 
Sodomy and withholding laborers’ 
wages are both sins that cry to 
heaven for vengeance. 

* Unusual Clarity. At a press 
conference ending the Synod of 
Bishops for the Middle East, 
Melkite Greek Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop Cyrille Salim Bustros said: 
“The Holy Scriptures cannot be 
used to justify the return of Jews to 
Israel and the displacement of the 
Palestinians, to justify the occupa¬ 
tion by Israel of Palestinian lands,” 
adding, “We Christians cannot 
speak of the promised land’ as an 
exclusive right for a privileged Jew¬ 
ish people. This promise was nulli¬ 
fied by Christ. There is no longer a 
chosen people — all men and 
women of all countries have be¬ 
come the chosen people.” 

* The Usual Misrepresentation. 
AJC Rabbi David Rosen shrieked: 
“The comments of Archbishop 
Bustros reflect either shocking ig¬ 
norance or insubordination in rela¬ 
tion to the Catholic Church’s 
teaching on Jews and Judaism 
flowing from the Vatican II decla¬ 
ration Nostra Aetate. That declara¬ 
tion affirms the eternal covenant 
between God and the Jewish 
People, which is inextricably 
bound up with the Land of Israel.” 
If the rabbi’s read Nostra Aetate, 
he’s a fool or a liar, maybe both. 

* “We urge the Vatican to issue a 
clear repudiation of Archbishop 
Bustros’s outrageous and regressive 
comments,” blustered Rabbi 
Rosen. Don’t hold your breath, 
rabbi. 

* Why would any Catholic look 
to an AJC rabbi to explain Church 
teaching? 

* Have a happy and holy Christ¬ 
mas. 
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Traditional Full Color Christmas Cards 

in a set of 24 (6 each of 4 designs) 



Christus natus est. 

Share the good news with your friends. 




Now this same deeply traditional art can be yours to share this 
Christmas with your friends. In the consumerist roar that has become 
the Christmas season in a secular age, remind your friends and 
relatives of the good news. On a quiet night long ago, Jesus Christ 
entered our world and redeemed it. These cards are traditional in the 
best sense of the word, part of a living tradition of wood workers and 
print makers that goes back to medieval Germany. They made Christ 
plausible to their age, and Robert McGovern does the same for ours. 
Christus natus est. Share the good news with your friends. 


D I have enclosed 
($9.95 per set) 

$ _ 

for_set(s) 

of original 
Robert McGovern 
Christmas cards. 

return the order form with your payment to: 

Fidelity Press 

206 Marquette Avenue • South Bend, IN 46617 
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State_Zip 
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Book and DVD 

Ballet Parking: Performing 
the Nutcracker as Counter- 
Revolutionary Act. 

By E. Michael Jones 

The Nutcracker began as a German fairy tale. It 
then became a Russian ballet, and now, in its latest 
incarnation, it has become an American ritual. Every 
year mothers from the suburbs surrounding South 
Bend, Indiana set out in their vans and SUVs to slay 
the rat king in a military campaign against the rats and 
everything they symbolize. Every year they volunteer 
their little boys and girls as soldiers in the culture wars 
so that they can defeat the rats of appetite and disorder 
and chaos by wielding the weapons of truth, beauty, and 
grace. The Nutcracker is the 2P' century version of the 
Children’s Crusade. 

The Ballet Parking DVD supplements this analysis with 
footage of Nutcracker rehearsals and performances at 
Southhold Dance Theater, as well as interviews with the 
artistic directors and the people behind the scenes that 
make these yearly performances possible. The DVD also 
makes use of Soviet archival footage, which includes extraordinary shots of Lenin and train sequences 
that look like something out of Dr. Zhivago, as well as footage of riots during the American cultural 
revolution of the ’60s. It even contains footage of Napoleon invading Russia taken from Soviet era 
feature films, as well as a soundtrack that is an anthology of the best music in the ballet repertoire. This 
book/dvd makes an ideal Christmas present for the culturally astute. 

This Book/DVD combination is available for $29 plus $5 S & H. 

Mail your Check to Fidelity Press, 206 Marquette Ave., South Bend, IN 46617, or call 
Norma at 574-289-9786. We take VISA and MC___ 


































